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A VERY THIN DISGUISE 


UncLte Sam: No, Mr Hawaiian Sugar Trust, your disguise is too thin.. You must pay 
duty on that bundle, and we can’t take care of your family anyway. 
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Spring Made Butter, 


GEORGE E. NEWELL, 





I sometimes think that itis more difticult to 
make good butter in the spring of the year 
than at any other season. This is especially 
so if the cows have not had proper rations 
during the winter. A diet largely of hay,even 
if supplemented by some grain, does not leave 
the cattle in a prime condition for yielding 
rich milk during March and April. By many, 
a new milch cow at this season, even if poor 
and run down by a ‘‘hard winter’’ at the 
hands of her owner, is supposed to be so reju- 
venated by becoming new milch, that her 
flow of milk is enriched without regard to 
feed or previous condition. 

Qne reason our spring butter is not better is 
because this ideais so generally prevalent. 
As a starter toward making an improvement 
in spring butter quality, one must feed better. 

Remember that it is already five months 
since the cows had any green pasturage, and 
it will be nearly two months before they can 
hope to secure any. In the meantime, feed 
carefully selected ratiuons. A mileh cow’s 
physical economy feels the loss of green for- 
age miore now than it did at the beginning of 
winter. If you have any roots in storage now 
is the time to feed them. If you have any en- 
silage you are a wise dairyman. Possessing, 

‘ however, only dried fodder, you will find that 
it will pay you to employ a cutting machine, 
dampen your ground feed and sprinkle 
through the chopped hay just prior to feeding. 
If your cows do not have constant access to 
water, water them at least four times a day. 

Aim to secure a rich, pure milk, which can 
come only from healthy, well nourished bo- 
vine budies. Then aerate that milk before it 
is set for cream raising, skim before the milk 
gets old, i e, not to exceed 24 hours’ setting, 
and churn at a temperature as near 60 degrees 
as will insure expeditious separation of the 
fut from the buttermilk. 

White or uncolored butter is seldom if ever 
popular, especially as itis now so generally 
understood how perfectly harmless and re- 
liable the leading brands of butter color are. 
It is better to under-color than to over-color, 
but nothing appeals to the eye and thus to the 
palate like a delicate golden tint. Remember 
that naturally colored butter tastes better 
than white stock of the same quality. At 
least it seems to. 

Salt butter at this season to suit your trade, 
bearing in mind that skill rather than strength 
is to be exercised in incorporating it into the 
product. The ‘‘grain’’ (butter globules) must 
be preserved if the quality is to be insured, 
and this means careful and experienced han- 
dling from the moment the butter has been 
washed in a granulated state until it has been 
treated with sotuble salt. 

To sum up the necessities for first-class bat- 
ter at this season of the year: Vigorous cows, 
intelligently cared for, pure wholesome milk, 
a good dairy room, and a maker who knows 
how to make butter and is not afraid of de- 
tails. The market for the accruing grade of 
spring butter will take care of itself. 





Truck Farming as an Adjunct to Dairying. 
In addition to our Jersey dairy require- 
ments,we shall this year raise quite a quantity 
of hay for sale and more sweet- corn than 
usual. We shall also grow a few acres of po- 
tatoes, one of popcorn, one of onians, one of 
carrots, one of squashes, two of melons, one 
of cucumbers, one of strawherries,one of rasp- 
berries, besides quite a quantity of beans, 
peas, tomatoes and the like. We find it cheap- 
er on an average to buy corn and oats in this 
part of the country than to raise them.—iB. 
F. Wyman, [llinois. 


About Milk and Cream.—To produce one 
pound of cream requires a little over seven 
pounds of milk. The percentage of fat in 
cream from good milk is about Rich 
milk does not produce a greater volume 
of cream, but it is richer in butter fat. These 
are the average results of many reliable tests. 


oR 


Improvement in the Keeping Properties and 
the quality of butter from pasteurized cream 
is usually very marked. The influence of pas- 


teurizing upon yields of butter is not noticea- 
ble. 








THE DAIRY 


Potash 


Free 


Send your address, 


phoric acid and nitrogen. 
ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 


is one of the three important ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; the others are phos- 


Too little Pot- 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 













Guaranteed for two years. 


Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 
‘Bay direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 
Write to-day for new beautifully Illus- 
ms trated Catalogue, send 3 centsin stamps. Highest awards 
SAY {World's Fair, Atlanta Exposition, Nashville Centennial 


Alliance Carriage Co. 222E. Court St. Cincinnati, 0- 


30 per cent saved. 
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The Aspinwall 


Planters, Seed 
Cutters, 
Two and Four Row 


www 
OPPS 





Sprayers, Diggers § 
and Sorters. > 


line of machinery saves all hand labor. 


Se 


BW nyS-ALANTER 


and does it much better. We make the only complete line of potato machinery in the world. 


The money in growing potatoes is made in reducing the cost of production. 


The Aspinwall 
Plantefrass: 


also } wer Corn, Beans > 
and Ensilage Corn and 
distributes Fertilizer 
in any desired quantity 
per acre. 

The: Aspinwall 


Write for free catalogue and ‘‘Potato Gossip.” 


ASPINWALL MFG. GO., 60 Sahin St., Jackson, Mich. 
OOOO9O0000 











Correspondence solicited. 


We will cheerfully mail free any 


pamphlets, etc., we may have bearing 
on any crops desired. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


WORKS AT NEWARK, N. J. 
Office: Central Building, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


We 
mailed free. 
No. 


have issued three new pamphlets this season. 


Any of our pamphlets will be 


Designate by numbers. 
1.—TOBACCO GROWING. Practical and Scientific—Famous Poquonock (Conn.) 


Experiments, under the direction of the Connecticut Experiment Station, 
The Mapes Tobacco Manure leads all competition. 


No. 2.—FARMING, FRUIT AND TOBACCO GROWING. 
No. 3.—FLORIDA PAMPHLET. Oranges, Tobacco, Truck, etc. 


No. 4. 
No. 5.—FERTILIZERS AND FRUIT. 
No. 6. 








The Mapes [lanures at the Agricultural 
State Experiment Stations. 


The Mapes fertilizers have long been recog- 
nized as the standard in quality. Mr Mapes, 
like his father, Prof Mapes, before him, has 
been a leader in developing the manufacture 
of fertilizers of the highest grade. He be- 
lieves that the best fertilizers are the cheap- 
est, and demonstrates this by the analyses of 
his goods, not only for the present year, but 
for a long series of years. In every case the 
Mapes fertilizers are found to contain even 
more actual plant food than is stated in their 
guarantee, so that they can always be depend- 
ed upon to give valne received. It will be 
noticed that the difference between average cost 
and chemist’s valuation of these goods is only 
half as much as with the ordinary fertilizers. 
{American Agriculturist. 


Mr Mapes stands high in the ranks of agri- 
cultural chemists and bis work, still actively 
carried on, has been one of infinite value to 
the tillers of the svil. He has been a_ prolific 
writer on these topics both in the agricultural 
press and in pamphlets, and it is no exagger- 
ation to say that agriculture is deeply indebt- 
ed to him. In addition to the universal en- 
dorsement by practical farmers and gardeners 
the Mapes manures stand at the head in the 
fertilizer tests of the Connecticut and other 
experiment stations. The advice of the prin- 
cipal lights of the agricultural world in this 


section points significantly to the use of the } 








THE MAPES MANURES AND HOW TO USE THES. 
Among the Fruit Growers on the Hudson river. 
FERTILIZER FARMING. Among the Truckers and Farmers on Long Island. 


Mapes manures for certainty, economy and 
profit. They are made up of honest materials 
and directed by skill and experience covering 
two generations of scientific research and 
practical cultivation. The field test is always 
superior to the laboratory test.—{ American 
Cultivator. : 


Tobacco Growing, Practical and Scientific. 


This is the title of an admirable pamphlet for 
1898 issued by the Mapes Formula and Peruvian 
Guano Co. In this work Prof Mapes discusses 
in a most interesting way the famous tobacco 
experiments at Poquonock, the Mapes tobacco 
ash constituents, composition of cigar leaf, 
etc, as well as reports from many practical 
growers of this peculiar and sensitive crop. 
Prof Mapes quotes liberally from our book 
‘*Leaf Tobacco, Its Culture and Cure, Market- 
ing and Manufacture,’’ and says of it: ‘*We 
know of no higher authority on all practical 
points in tobacco growing than this recent 
work.”’ 

It is needless to say that the Mapes pam- 
phlet is this year more than up to its previous 
high standing, just as the Mapes manures are 
constantly kept up to high water mark. The 
Mapes tobacco fertilizer has won first place by 
many years of constant use-by tmwany of the 
very best growers throughout the cigar leaf 
regions. This 1s a crop whose profit depends 
mainly upon quality. And it the Mapes 
manures that help to make quality as much as 
any one thing.—| New England Homestead. 
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American Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Spring Seeding to Grass. 


A. A. SOUTHWICK. 


Spring seeding to a certain extent is neces- 
sary but I think there should always be a very 
good excuse for seeding at this time of year, 
and then let this always be done on natural 
grass land, unless in case of lawns where it is 
expected water is to be used, and under such 
conditions the seeding can be done with suc- 
cess any time during the giowiug season. 
Moisture and a sufficiency of available: plant 
food are the only requisites, and with good 
seed failure will be impossible. A vegetable 
garden that has produced successfully for 
many years is the best example of what a soil 
should be for spring seeding. Most of us have 
seen garden spots seeded and almost always 
successfully, regardless of the time of year. 
These garden spots have been deeply plowed 
and heavily manured 


For Week Ending March 19, 1898 


on the amount of grass seed as given 
above and workin with the bush or tine 
harrow and roll. The resulting crop of hay 
will be from two weeks to a month later 
than the rest of the hay crop on the 
farm. The time will vary according to 
climatic conditions and the location of the 
ground. 





Best Conditions for Broomcorn. 





The climate and soil suitable for Indian 
corn 1s adapted to the growth of broomcorn. 
Formerly the Mohawk valley of eastern New 
York was an important producer, but in recent 
years the crop has been confined to the west. 
But some farmers in the middle states are now 
inquiring about its cultivation as a money crop. 
The land should be rich and well drained and 
as free as possible from weeds. Ifit is not 


No. 12 


garded as earlier but does not yield so heav- 
ily. There is some advantage in planting 
more than one variety at different dates so as 
to extend the time of harvesting. The seed 
can be planted almost as early as corn. The 
rows should be three or four feet apart and 
three to five stalks should appear every 15 or 
18 inches in a row. The seed may be sown so 
that one stalk will occur every three or four 
inches. About two quarts of seed per acre is 
sufficient for thin planting. 

In the culture of broomcorn the United 
States department of agriculture (Circular 28) 
calls attention tu the fact that sufficient im- 
portance is not given to the rotation of crops. 
It is very frequently grown for many years in 
succession on the same land. If the stalks are 
plowed under or the blades and stalks fed to 
cattle and manure applied to the soil,the drait 
on the land is not so heavy. However, the 

continuous culture, 





for many years and 
they are located where 
the soil is retentive of 
moisture, because they 
would not succeed 
with a sandy or grav- 
elly subsoil without 
artificial watering. 


Apply the same 
conditions to the 
generai farm lands 


that, for reasons best 
known to the farmer, 
must be seeded in the 
spring. Every timea 
crop is removed make 
it a rule to plow under 
avery heavy coat of 
coarse, strawy manure. 
Plow deeply and let 
the idea be to run the 
plow toa depth of 10° 
inches in the course of 


three or four years’ 
cultivation. Any 
farmer who will 


persistently follow this 
plan on some of his 
choicest land will soou 
have a farm that will 
please him. It must 
be kept in mind that 
everything in the way 
of preparation must be 
done in the fall, unless 
it be the application of 
some fertilizer which 
can be afforded to be 
worked in with the 
seed, such as wood 
ashes,acidulated bone, 
nitrate of soda to the 
extent of 100 pounds 
to the acre, kainit, 
which is an excellent grass fertilizer, to the 
extent of a half ton or more to an acre. 
The question of seeding with or without grain 
is of importance. 

Let the seeding be done in April if the 
land can possibly be worked and always 
at the earliest time. Two and -a_ half 
bushels of oats to an acre, harrowed in 
deeply and the land smoothed down with 
the fine tootun harrow, when a half bushel 
of timothy and 15 lbs small red clover and 
three pounds alsike clover and one and a 
half bushels of red top to an acre can be sown 
on and smooth harrowed or bushed in and 
then rolied. 

The only danger in sowing with grain 
is that in case of drouth the grain crop 
will appropriate the moisture that is in- 
dispensable to the young grass. If it is 
not desirable to have the grain crop, sow 





NORWAY SPRUCE SHELTER BELT IN WISCONSIN--See Page 357 


naturally fertile it should be liberally ma- 
nured. The general method of preparing the 
soil, cultivating, etc, should be practically 
the same as for Indian corn in the same local- 
ity. The ordinary broomcorn grows from eight 
to 12 ft high while the dwarf kind, for which 
there is considerable demand, is only half that 
hight. The longer and tougher the stems 
or stalks and the greener the brush after cur- 
ing, the higher the price the product will 
bring. The care of the soil and seed and 
thickness of planting all have their influence. 
The dwarf kind produces the short brush used 
in the manufacture of small brooms and 
whisks. Itis somewhat difficult to harvest 
and consequently is cultivated only to a limit- 
ed extent. 

Of the large kinds the Evergréen,also known 
as the Tennessee or Missouri evergreen, has 
given general satisfaction. Mohawk is re- 


even of crops removing 
but small quantities of 
fertilizing ingredients, 
will eventually immpov- 
erish the soil. Broom- 
corn should enter into 
the regular farm 
rotation where crops 
of clover, cowpeas 
or other leguminous 
plants are grown on 
the land. 
es 

Treating Trees Gnaw- 
ed by Mice.—My 
experience in treating 
trees which have been 
gnawed is as follows: 
Take a 3-in chisel, a 
gouge of the same size, 
alight mallet and a 
sharp knife. Place the 
chisel in the sound 
bark just below the 
gnawed spot ,and 
across the grain of the 
wood. Drive it in 
about three-eighths of 
an inch and again 
exactly opposite,above 
the gnawed place. 
Now insert the gouge 
midway between the 
cuts and drive itdown 
to the lower cut, turn 
the gouge and drive 
upward to the upper 
cut. With the knife 
cut a scion from tho 
tree, cut square off at 
each end and a little 
longer than the space 
between cuts, and 
spring it into place so 
that the bark of the scion will meet the 
bark of the tree, which it is sure to do. 
My trees which had been planted two 
yeurs were 10 to 12 ft high and some of 
them gnawed entirely around. I put three 
to tive scions in each tree. Always drive 
the chisel straight toward the heart of 
the tree. Get a barrow load of fresh 
manure from the cow stable and with a 
paddle, plaster the wound all around so 
as to cover the ends of the scions, and 
wrap with a piece of burlap and tie 
with woolen twine. Out of 48 trees treated 
only one died. The last time I saw the 
orchard, which was many years after the 
operation, every tree was in fine condition 
and all completely healed but greatly enlarg- 
ed near the base. This work should be done 
in the spring about the time the sap starts. 
[E. Stevens. 
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Good Stable Ventilation. 
J. D. SMITH, NEW YORK. 





Twenty-two years ago I built a barn 40x60 
ft with 22 ft posts above the basement. The 
basement is not a cellar, but entirely above 
ground with only a bank wall, the three sides 
facing south,east and west. The side 60 ft faces 
south and is well filled with windows, as are 
the two ends. The main entrance, where we 
draw in hay, grain, feed, etc, is on the third 
floor, some 22 ft above the ground. The main 
approach is at the side by means of an en- 
closed bridgeway 16x20ft. This gives two 
bays, one either side of the floor,each 22x40 ft 
and 22ft deep from main plate down. The sta- 
ble is directly under all. The hay chutes are 
at the two ends of the barn inthe center of 
the back side of each bay. When the hay is 
drawn in nearly all of it goes down from the 
joad, and in feeding it goes on down through 
the hay chutes to the feeding alley of the sta- 
ble. These bay chutes originally ran up to 
the purline beams,with openings along up for 
throwing down hay. 

On the ridge of the barn roof at the center is 
a cupola with two sides open so as to afford 
ample opportunity for ventilation. It was 
supposed that the warm air from the stables 
would ascend through these hay chutes and 
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OUTLINE ELEVATION OF BARN, 


a, stable or stall room for animals; }, hay 
bays; c, lots; e, ventilating shaft; f, top of 
ventilator doors; g, rod connecting doors. 
escape from the barn through the openings in 
the cupola. After a trial of a number of years 
I found I had practically no ventilation. The 
warm air from the stable passed up the hay 
chute and came in contact with the colder at- 
inosphere in the upper part of the barn and 
was there condensed, forming frost on the roof 
and sides of the barn, and this when there 
came a warm day dripped down on the fodder, 
every drop charged with stable odors. I be- 
gan to study the subject and tinally arranged 
after the following plan: I had observed that 
when both hay chutes were open there was 
generally a downward current of cold air in 
one,and an upward current in the other. This 
introduced too much cold air, and in fact was 
simply making a current from the stable to 
the loft and thence down to the stable again. 
I closed one hay -cchute at the bottom, and 
ceiled the other with matched pine ceiling, 
making a tight shaft or chimney extending 
out through the roof atthe ridge and some six 
feet above. 

The north and south sides are doors bung 
on T shaped hinges at the top. These doors 
are connected near the bottom by rods of suffi- 
cient length so that when no wind is blowing 
they are each open at the bottom one foot. 
When the south wind blows it closes the south 
door, and prevents storms beating in and 
opens the north door two feet at the bottom. 
When the wind blows from the north the 
conditions are reversed. 

As a result, there is not a particle of stable 
odor in the barn, not an atom of frost is seen 
in the loft,and if I sweep up the feeding alley, 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


as is-necessary to feed out the seeds and fine 
particles that will collect, the dust that rises 
at once starts for the ventilating shaft and in 
a minute can be seen passing out at the top. 
There is no matter connected with modern 
dairying I consider of greater importance 
than proper ventilation, and the trouble is 
nine men out of ten have only such ventila- 
tion as I used to have, and think it is all 
right. In my own neighborhood a barn was 
built only a few vears ago, and covered with 
matched pine ceiling. Everything was made 
as tight as a dwelling house, with not even a 
window open in the loft, or any means pro- 
vided to allow the impure air to pass off. The 
effect upon the covering of the barn was that 
the boarding became so saturated with mois- 
ture that it literally crowded off the entire 
coat of paint. 

The accompanying illustration shows out- 
line plan of my barn and veutilating shaft 
which I still use for a hay chute as well. As 
shown, the shaft e comes down inside the sta- 
ble just high enough so one can walk under 
it. The dotted lines represent doors hung on 
hinges at convenient distances for putting 
down hay. Thetwo lines on the side of the 
shaft above the barn roof wonki represent cor- 
ner posts only—while the lines on an angle 
show both doors open as they are when no 
wind is blowing, the dotted line would show 
the north door wide open when a strong south 
wind is blowing. These side doors should be 
light but strong. I would have them of sheet 
iron. They are hinged at top atf/. <A few 
times the present winter one of the little 
doors in the hay chute had been left open aft- 
er throwing down hay. Icould detect it in 
the changed atmosphere in the stable the mo- 
ment I entered it. The door being open sim- 
ply gave the same ventilation in force before 
the tight shaft was put in. 

If the barn is made tight as most barns uow 
are (ours is covered with inch pine ceiling), 
the air should be admitted through a number 
of small openings. 

A fine new barn lately visited has iron ripes 
at intervals of a few feet around the outside of 
the stable, fitted with un elbow, so that the 
air comes in from the outside some three feet 
from. the ground but enters the stable nearer 
the top,which effectually prevents any drafts. 
No more important matter confronts the dai- 
ryman than that of proper stable ventilation. 





Sowing Peas and Oats. 





For the northern section of the United 
States and sonth Canada, possibly no forage 
crop is more valuable than a mixture of field 
peas and oats seeded in the spring as soon 
as the ground is in condition to be worked. 
The common method of sowing is to clear the 
ground, intended for the crop, of cornstalks or 
other rubbish, sow on the ground a bushel of 
pea seed to the acre, then plow under to a 
depth of about fourinches. Before the field 
is worked further sow a bushel and a half per 
acre of oats and cover well with a harrow,con- 
tinuing the work untilthe ground of the seed 
bed is well fined and compacted. No further 
treatment will he needed until the crop is to 
be harvested. 

Some farmers prefer to plow the ground as 
for oats, then make a mixture of the seed in 
proportion to 1 bu of peas to 14 of oats and 
sow this, putting the seed down to a depth of 
about 35 to 4inches. If the ground is in first- 
class condition, this can be readily done and 
possibly is more satisfactory, but in early 
spring the soil is usually wet and the method 
of sowing on broadcast as first described is 
best. 

If this crop is wanted for the grain particu- 
larly, allow the seed of both to mature, then 
cut, place in shocks, and thresh as any other 
grain crop. The grain is ground to a fine 
meal and is then ready for the stock. It con- 
tains a large percentage of nitrogenous mate- 
rial and is éxcellent for balancing the ration. 
The crop is also an excellent one for soiling 
and for this purpose should be cut just before 
or just about the time the bloom begins to ap- 
pear. By sowing a number of fields at differ- 
ent dates the feeding period may be extended 
over several months. 

Mixtures of peas, oats and wheat in any 
poportion desired, sown and harvested as 








described for peas and oats, bave been found 
valuable, particularly in sections where much 
attention is given to furnishing animals for 
critical markets or for securing high grade 
dairy products. These crops may be harvest- 
ed for hay, in which case they should be got 
when 1n full bloom, or just a little before,and 
thoroughly cured. The difficulty with this 
crop is that because of the thick leaves and 
stems of the peas, curing is exceedingly difti- 
cult, particularly in a moist climate or dur- 
ing a wet season. If properly cured, however, 
the resulting hay is as valuable as well cured 
clover and is used on the same basis. These 
crops are receiving niore and more attention 
and every farmer who raises stock should try 
a small field this season. 


Tar-Paper Tile Collars. 


in laying tile drains the most serious dan- 
ger is that earth will get in at the joints and 
finally clog up the interior. It is a difficult 
matter to lay the short pieces of tile so that 
this will not occur. It is a common practice 
to put hay over the joints, and upon this to 
pack the earth. The hay, however, decays 
within a few weeks and may then itself be 
carried into the joints. An excellent method 
of preventing this is shown in the accompany- 





ing illustration. 


Closely fitting collars are 
made of heavy tarred paper and a collar is 
slipped over each joint as the tile is laid. 
Such collars are easily made,either by sewing 
or by riveting together with tin headed tacks, 
such as are used in roofing, and when in place 


these collars will last a long time, certainly 
until the ground is firmly and immovally es- 
tablished about the tiling. 

It costs too much to do this kind of drain- 
ing not to take every precaution against fail- 
ure in any part of the work. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to warn all those who put 
down tiles against the common practice of 
throwing back into the trench, about and 
above the tile, the rocks that are dug out with 
tbe earth. Notonly is there much risk of 
breaking the tiling but there is also the risk 
that in the settling of the rocks the jvints of 
the tiles may be greatly disturbed. 


Sow Spring Wheat ‘Sparingly. 





The Indiana experiment station has re- 
ceived many inquiries concerning spring 
wheat, and to ascertain whether or not it can 
be grown profitably instituted an extended 1n- 
quiry. From the reports received, Prof Latta 
conuludes that it does not seem desirable un- 
der present conditions to sow spring wheat in 
Indiana. Possibly it might be experimented 
with in a very small way. He suggests that 
farmers wait until the growing season opens 
and perhaps the winter wheat will rally as it 
did last spring and produce a fairly good crop. 

If the wheat is killed and the soil is impover- 
ished in any way,prepare a fine seed bed with 
a disk or spring tooth harrow, sow clover seed 
liberally and roll immediately. Ifa _ part of 
the wheat remains,use only a spike tooth har- 
row which will not seriously disturb the 
wheat, then sow clover seed as before, using 
the roller or not as may seem best. If the clo- 
ver does not catch and itis desired to grow 
some other soil-renovating crop, cowpeas 
might be used. Do not sow these until all 
danger of frost is past. This crop is a strong 
grower and should be turned under before 
frost inthe fall. The advice given to Indiana 
farmers applies with equal force to those of 
all the states in the middle and central west. 





An Increase in the percentage of fat in the 
milk increases the quantity of cheese which 
may be made from any given quantity of milk, 
but not necessarily the quality. 






















































































Evergreens and Windbreaks. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS, ILLINOIS, 





I built my dwelling house in 1851 on an ex- 
posed knoll, and to protect it from the north 
and west winds, I planted a circular belt of 
white pines around the west and north sides 
of buildings, leaving ample room, as it was 
only intended to stand until we put up a per- 
manent of Norway spruce. The building is at 
least 30 ft high. The white pine belt is a sin- 
gle row, trees standing 2} to3 {ft apart, hence 
made very rapid growth, and are now nearly 
double the hight of the house and a complete 
shelter. Every tree in the belt is now living, 
but some have increased much more in girth 
than others, and from present appearance the 
belt might stand another 40 years. From the 
most southerly tree on the west side I contin- 








THE LATE ROBERT DOUGLAS. 


One of the oldest and best known evergreen 
specialists in America was the late Kobert 
Douglas of Wankegan, Ill, who died about 
the middle of Jast year. Born in England in 
1813 he came to America in 1836, finally set- 
tling near Waukegan, where he resided almost 
continuously until the time of his death. 
He kept a general nursery until 1862 when he 
began to make a specialty of evergreens. He 
was the first man in America to raise ever- 
greens from seed. Many thousands of dol- 
lars were used in experimenting but he finally 
succeeded. His business grew rapidly, as na- 
tive grown trees were much better than im- 
ported stock. His nursery has furnished stock 
for many of the largest estates in the United 
states, both east and west. 


ued an arbor vite hedge running directly 
west. It is now trimmed down to about 15 ft 
high and makes a complete shelter. 

In the spring of ’53, I constructed a large 
trost proof building in which to store apples, 
pears and other tree seedlings, and where the 
workmen could assort and count and bundle 
them in the winter, and graft as many as re- 
quired grafting. I planted a belt of Norway 
spruces three feet in hight, standing . closely 
at 2 and 2h ft apart, 12}ft from the west line of 
the building,and meeting the arbor vitx belt. 
These trees stood so close that they made 
hight very rapidly and in four or five years 
so completely protected the building that I 
tore down the chimney and there was never 
another fire built,yet the men were quite com- 
fortable, assorting and counting while the 
thermometer stood at 25 to 528 degrees below 
zero. The single belt of spruces broadened 
out until the branches reached far up the roof. 
The eaves of the building were two feet above 
ground. This belt stood from 1853 until it 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


had to be cut down two years ago to admit of 
a city street. 

Some recommend planting the trees further 
apart in the row and the trees in one row 
opposite the spaces in the other. This is all 
wrong. When we cut down the Norway 
spruce belt referred to that had stood over 40 
years, there were only afew branches on the 
east and west sides, but they stood exactly op- 
posite each other, and balanced each tree so 
that it stood perfectly straight. Had another 
row stood even within a rod of this, each 
would naturally lean out from the other row 
to reach the light, and in a few years the 
whole thing would be a failure. For a shelter 
belt where beauty and protection is required, 
the Norway spruce is my favorite, as 1t holds 
its lower branches close to the ground; even 
when the top of the tree has ceased to grow 
from old age, it is still fully supplied with fo- 
liage tothe ground. Ona small lot, where 
there is lack of room, American arbor vitzs 
can be grown up to 20 or 30 ft, well supplied 
with fuliage from top to bottom. 

In bleak places where the Norway spruce is 
liable to be cut on the outer side, the Scotch 
pine must be used, which makes a complete 
shelter in a very short time. It is not so orna- 
mental as the others, but it is able to endure 
the most severe storms, and will bear up un- 
der neglect, taking care of itself after once 
planted, and aside from this it is a cheap 
tree, and while not ornamental in well-kept 
grounds, would be an ornament around a 
weather-beaten farm, orchard and farm build- 
ings. The red cedar is the only evergreen 
among the hardy kinds that cannot be used 


for hedge orshelter belt. They have been tried . 


here in numerous cases, and werein every 
case a failure, and although the timber when 
mature is of great value, we have found thata 
red cedar tree when 50 years old frum seed 
will not produce heartwood enough to make a 
goud fence post to each tree. 

Plant evergreens as early in spring as the 
ground can be worked. Some recommend 
waiting until June but that is too late. Fall 
planting after [the trees have matured their 
growth is unsafe, except in the far south. 





Growing Raspberries. 
J. T. THOMPSON, NEW YORK, 





My fields are of sandy loam with a clay sub- 
soil. I find that any land suitable for a good 
crop of wheat or corn will grow raspberries. 


-The soil is prepared early in spring as pos- 


sible, plowed, then harrowed, pulverized and 
fertilized, using 15 loads of stable manure to 
the acre. Every other year I put on about 
half a ton of unleached wood ashes and 600 
lbs of ground bone. The amount of fertilizer 
will be governed by the character of the soil. 
Set plants 4 inches deep, spreading the roots 
and covering them with earth pressed firmly. 
Then add some more earth, leaving the upper 
two inches mellow. Start the cultivator with- 
out delay, going over the field once a week, 
but not more than two inches deep. As the 
bushes become larger, keep out all the weeds 
in the row. This frequent stirring of the soil 
will prevent injury from drouth. ‘The second 
year give thorough cultivation as before, and 
if thought necessary apply fertilizer by sow- 
ing it broadcast over the surface. I mulch 
my vines afew days before picking begins 
and find that money used in this manner is 
well spent. 





‘ a 
Diseased Peach and Cherry Trees. 
L. R. TAFT, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, MICHIGAN 





H. G. C.: The exudation of the gum from 
the trunk and branches of peach trees is gen- 
erally due to some injury to the bark. Peach 
borers often attack the trunks of the trees at 
or near the surface of the ground, and pin- 
hole borers are often so numerous in the trunk 
and large branches that the bark is nearly 
covered with gum. From the smaller 
branches the gum may come from ruptures in 
the bark caused by the action of frost on un- 
ripe wood. Itis quite common after winters 
when the weather has been warm enough to 
cause the buds to swell, and a sudden freeze 
following the bark is ruptured near the buds. 
In other cases the bark kas been injured in 
spots by fungi and the pressure of the sap 
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may be sufficient to burst the bark, and the 
amount that will exude 1s often very great. 

if the injuries are marked the branches 
should be cut back below where the guin ex- 
udes, if this can be done without seriously in- 
juring the trees, and a new head formed. By 
the use of wood ashes and the sowing of oats, 
crimson clover or some other clover crop early 
in August the growth of the trees can be rip- 
ened and the danger of injury lessened. The 
injury from fungi can be to a large extent pre- 
vented if the trees are sprayed with bordeaux 
mixture. 

I am not able to explain the cause of death 
in the case of the cherry trees, but similar 
causes to those mentioned above may injure 
the trunk or large branches and as the wood 
beneath the ruptured place dries out, the up- 
ward movement of the water is checked and 
the branches apparently die as described, but 
really the causes have been at work for some 
time. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Many farmers seem to think that the winter 
season is a long holiday. This ought not to 
be so, for the energetic farmer can always find 
wood to cut, buildings to repair, harness to 
mend, farm implements to get into condition 
for spring work and many other things to look 
after. Make everything possible at home and 
do not pay out money for repairs. Farmers 
are apt to complain of hard times when their 
own acts are often the cause.—[Charles Mar- 
low, Ohio. 


I would suggest that our farmers and land 
owners proceed at once to plant hard maples 
aloug theirroads. They grow readily and make 
a beautiful tree. Before many years quite a 
good deal of sap can be obtained from which 
to make syrup. If set about two rods apart, 
they can be used for supporting barbed wire 
fence. The young trees can be easily raised 
from seed or they can be purchased from any 
of the leading nurserymen throughout the 
country. A short time ago while on a visit 
to Princeton, I was pleased to see a splendid 
lot of hard maples planted 50 years ago by 
Arthur Bryant. They have attained a large 
size and are the most attractive trees in the 
neighborhood.—[A. H. Gaston, Lllinois. 








My boys are constant readers of your paper 
and the information gained by them will be 
valuable throughout their lives. <A little item 
I got from some agricultural paper when but 
a boy has been of great value to me, and it 
was a simple expression but very true. It 
stated that the proper time to kill weeds wus 
when they were in the seed leaf. I have 
killed millions just before planting by using 
the smvother and harrow.—|A. Branson, 
Iowa. 





A very profitable discussion was provoked 
atthe recent horticultural meeting by the 
presence of a large basket of beautiful speci- 
mens of the Roxbury Russet apple frum the 
orchard of Albert Wood of Carlton Station, 
N Y. He took 900 bbls from eight acres last 
fall und expects to realize $5 per bbl, as they 
are taken from chemical cold storage. Mr 
Wood believes in cultivation, pruning and 
feeding and also in spraying. He attributes 
his phenomenal success to the instruction re- 
ceived from attendance at the annual meeting 
of the Western New York society.—[Secretary 
John Hall. 


The weather last fall was so fine for gather- 
ing cranberries that the cropI think proved 
40 % more than was earlier expected.—[A. L. 
Rowland, Mercer Co, N J. 








Burr Knapp’s Farm Furrows. 


Like seed, like crop. 

Von’t ask the farmer, ask the farm. 

Thrift is better than a bequest from your 
old uncle. 

The farm is no mint, but it is a mine of 
manly health. 

Before you begin work think where the 
pay is coming from. 

Weeds are the farmer’s faithful overseers; 
they make him stir the soil. 

When the bugs get a mortgage on your or- 
chard, pay interest and principal with a 
spray pump. 
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Little Change in 1898 Crop Acreage. 





In the strictly grain sections of the United 
States, there will be little change in the pro- 
portion of the different} crops ordinarily 
raised. Corn has been cheap, but in the corn 
belt it can be grown so much more readily 
than anything else that farmers will decrease 
the acreage slowly. Oats will be grown about 
as generally as usual, exvept in some of the 
middle and eastern states where the area 
will be slightly decreased. In many of the 
middle western states the amount of clover 
will be larger than ever before, as seed was 
plentiful last fall and 1s consequently cheap 
now. However,in some localities, particular- 
ly Illinois and Indiana, great difficulty has 
yeen experienced in getting a stand and farm- 
ers are somewhat discouraged and many of 
them will try cowpeas as a soil renovator in- 
stead of clover. Sugar beets wili be exper- 
imented with nearly everywhere. As a rule, 
they will be grown 1n a smail way only. 

In nearly all sections, there seems to bea 
tendency to increase the number of cattle and 
sheep. This is notably true of the central 
western states, New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine and particularly those sec- 
tions specially adapted to sheep. As a conse- 
quence, more land will be seeded to grass and 
root crops, while in most of these localities 
the amvuunt of todder corn, millet and cowpeas 
will be greater than in 1897. There seems to 
be more of a tendency to feed nearly all the 
grain an‘ forage produced at home. Prices for 
sheep and cattle are very favorable and 
the remarkably mild winter has en- 
abled stock to come through in good con- 
diion, hence growers are very much en- 
couraged. In the corn belt, hogs and catile 
wil] be the main live stock as heretofore, but 
because of the cheap price of hogs and the 
ravages of cholera, this class of farm stock 
will not be as popular as usual, but because of 
quick returns the average number of swine 
will probably not be mach, if any, less than 
usual. 

In leading potato growing sections such as 
the Aroostook district in Maine,in Wisconsin, 
in Minnesota, Colorado, New Jersey and New 
York,there are indications of considerable in- 
crease in the acreage due to high prices the 
past season. In some places the crop was such 
a complete failure last year that growers are 
discouraged and do not feel like going into 
the business very extensively in 1898. Un- 
doubtedly, however, taking the country asa 
whole, the potato acreage will be fully up to 
and above the average. 

With the exception of sugar beets, there is 
no indication cf any particularly new crops. 
In some sections of the central west,as for ex- 
ample southern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
such Atlantic coast states as Delaware and 
New Jersey, cowpeas will be grown quite gen- 
erally, as the experimental tests for the past 
half dozen years have been very favorable. 
The crop is coming to take the place of clover 
where this cannot be readily grown, both asa 
soil renovator and as a nitrogenous course feed 
for live stock. 

In dairy sections, about the usual feeds will 
be grown, and it seems that the number of 
cows will not be increased or decreased to any 
appreciable extent. The dairy industry has 
been fairly protitable during the past year 
with no particular reason for any change. The 
value of fodder corn as a rough feed for dairy 
cows seems to be more and more appreciated 


and in New Ydrk and New England this 
will he grown more extensively than 
last year. About the medium and smaller- 


sized cities, dairymen are beginning to find 
that milk carefully taken care of and judi- 
ciously sold 1s more profitable than butter 
making. In these localities,there seems to be 
a tendency to go more into milk dairying 
than butter making. 





Feeding Sunflowers. 


From the replies to a letter asking for infor- 
mation concerning the raising and feediug of 
suntlowers and their value as a stock food, 
sent to leading farmers all over the coun- 
try, it is evident that this pliant has not been 
cultivated extensively on many farins. Near- 


Raising and 


ly all farmers have grown it in a small way in 


the garden orin some waste corner, and the 
seeds after ripening have been eaten by 
poultry or fed to some other kind of farm 
stock. It is the universal testimony of these 
farmers that sunflower seed is excellent food 
for live stock, particularly laying hens, but 
when it comes to a matter of experience and 
careful tests on the farm, these have not been 
made. 

In southern Illnois, they have been raised 
to a limited extent for chicken food but birds 
often damaged them very badly, consequent- 
ly the area has not increased. In addition to 
this, rain also injures the heads very badly 
after they have begun to ripen, and unless the 
weather is dry, or they are given special at- 
tention, it is difficult to secure them in good 
condition. They are, however, considered ex- 
cellent feed for poultry. In that section, they 
are planted on good corn land and given about 
the same culture as corn. The same is true 
for Indiana, but such limited quantities are 
grown that there is no uniform method of 
growing them. One farmer states that he finds 
the Russiaa suntlower very productive and 
easily grown, but before harvesting time Eng- 
lish sparrows have eaten all the seeds. 

In Kansas and the west generally, sunflow- 
ers grow wild as weeds and are considered as 
much of a nnisance as cockleburs. However, 
the cattle eat the heads, especially after ripen- 
ing, and they will clean up all that can be 
reached before frost. One Kansas farmer 
states that when he first went to his present 
home, sunflowers were grown to some extent 
for fuel, as timber was very scarce and any- 
thing that could be used for heating was in 
great demand. Cheap coal has done away 
with this necessity. He thinks the seed of 
very little value for poultry feed,as the chick- 
ens will reject it after eating it for a short 
time. In Iowa, they are grown only in lim- 
ited quantities, farmers thinking that when 
corn and oats are so cheap it does not pay to 
raise sunflowers, as there is considerable diffi- 
culty in harvesting and threshing the seed. 

In Ohio, those few who have fed sunflower 
seed for stock commend it highly. Cows eat 
it with a relish and thrive upon it. Sufficient 
farm data have not been obtained to establish 
its relative feeding value as compared with 
corn and oats. The plants grow well only on 
very rich soil. One Ohio farmer plants his 
sunflowers in drills 3 ft6 in apart, with the 
plants 6 to 10 inches apart in the row. They 
are put into the ground from May 1 to 15in 
well prepared land and receive the same cul- 
tivation as corn. In the fail as soon as signs 
of dropping seed are observed the heads are 
cut off and taken to the barn, where they are 
allowed to dry thoroughly, after which they 
are threshed with a flail, run through a wind- 
mill and put into boxes or barrels for use dur- 
ing winter. He uses the Russian variety and 
feeds to poultry. 


Sweet Potatoes at the North. 
L. A. CARPENTER, WISCONSIN, 








Although the sweet potato is a southern 
plant an? looked upon as a luxury up here, 
I tind that it can be successfully raised, at 
least for home use, as far north as Wisconsin. 
To produce plants split the potato lengthwise 
and bed two or three inches deep in a hotbed 
about the middie of April. When the plants 
are from two to three inches high, lift the po- 
tatoes from the soil and earefully remove the 
plants. Where the season is long enough the 
potatoes may be replaced in the bed and two 
or three crops raised from the same tubers. 

If the weather is not favorable for setting 
plants when they are taken off, heel them in 
for a day or two,for they should not be placed 
in the open ground until all danger of frost is 
past. This usually is about June l. A sandy 
loam is the best soil forsweet potatoes. Turn 
up the ground in ridges six or nine inches 
high and three feet apart and set the plants 
about 16 inches apart on the ridge. When 
once well started the vines grow very rapidly 
and soon cover the ground. Dig the potatoes 
as soon aa the vines are killed by the frost. 





Peas and Oats produce the largest yield of 
green forage per acre of almost any other com- 
bination of grains. Heavy seeding is more 
satisfactory than light. 








OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





HORTICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


Promising Fruit Prospects for 1898, 





Extended inquiry in almost every fruit sec- 
tion of the United States outside of the Paci- 
fic coast reveals the fact that the winter so 
far has been notably mild, and that, as a rule, 
fruit buds are in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. Over limited areas some of the tender- 
er fruits, particulariy peaches, have been in- 
jured, but in no case reported upon was the 
destruction complete. Even in those locali- 
ties where a part of the buds were killed, 
sufficient remain with favorable weather from 
now on to produce a good crop. The locali- 
ties where the peach buds were injured are 
those sections really out of the peach belt, 
where crops are only expected in favorable 
years. Of course the crucial time is yet to 
come, as the freezing and thawing weather 
during the latter part of March and early 
April is very destructive to fruit buds. Par- 
ticularly is this true in seasons when mild 
days early in the spring cause a swelling of 
buds. These warm periods are usually fol- 
lowed by sharp frosts which are especially 
disastrous. The situation at the close of the 
winter period, as brought out through special 
investigation just completed by this journal, 
is shown in more detail in the subjoined par- 
agraphs. 

THE MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES. 

In Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey all orchards that were well cared for 
seem to give evidence of a heavy yield next 
year. Secretary Farnsworth of the Ohio state 
society informs us that many apple orchards 
in his state were very pvorly cared for last 
year. Severe dronth also prevented straw ber- 
ries from stooling well, and possibly injured 
the raspberry and blackberry canes. But 
on the whole, prospects are very favorable. 
The climatic conditions in the great fruit 
growing sections of N Y have been remarka- 
ble,as the winter has been the mildest known 
for many years. The bunds of sweet cherries, 
peaches and a few of the earlier fruits are ex- 
panded somewhat, but there is little likelihood 
of serious damage. Like conditions prevail 
in Marvland and New Jersey. 

In New England there is promise of a large 
crop of apples, but in some sections peach 
buds are badly injured. However, in most 
orchards, there are enough buds for a gvood 
crop. Plum and pear trees arein good con- 
dition and on the whole the season has been 
very favorable. Mr Hale of Connecticut 
writes that a few buds have been injured 
but not enough to in any way materially re- 
duce the crop. In New Haven Co particularly, 


reports show serious damage, but there are 
probably enough buds left for a good crop. 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST. 
In Michigan conditions have also heen fa- 


vorable and President Morril of the state hor- 
ticultural society informs us that up to date 
there is every promise of an enormous fruit 
crop. Fewer acres of apples will probably be 
planted this spring. The same is true of straw- 
berries and raspberries. Peaches, pears and 
plums will be planted much more generally. 
There was an exceptionally heavy snow fall 
which will prevent the gronnd thawing out; 
shis lessened the danger of injury from pre- 
mature growth. Some apple trees were injur- 
ed last year by the scab fungus; this may pos- 
sibly have some influence, but it will not be 
of much :mportance. Many fields of small 
fruit have been plowed up during the last few 
years on account of low prices, consequently 
the acreage may be decreased. In Minn and 
Wis there was some fear that because of 
drouth last fall the fruit would be short the 
coming season. The ground, however, is 
frozen but slightly and with a very heavy fall 
of snow, there is likelihood that the soil will 
be thoroughly saturated in the spring, in 
which case conditions would be very favora- 
ble tor a large crop. Blackberries are thought 
to be in poor condition because of drouth for 
the past two orthree seasons. Tree fruit buds 
are particularly well developed and up to 
date even the tenderer varieties do not show 
any evidence of being damaged. Prospects 
are excellent in Ind, with the exception of 

















strawberries, which will probably be short 
because of revent drouths. 

In Kansas, the outlowk for all the tree 
fruits is good. In Ill and Ia ecnoditions 
have been very favorable with the possible 
exception that peach buds have probably been 
injured to a certain extent. In other sections 
of the U S, particularly in Kentucky and 
suuthward, absolutely no injury is apparent. 


A New Pear—The Rossney. 


Why the introducer of a new fruit should 
want to copyright the description of it is 
something we could never understand, espe- 
cially, asin this case, when the variety has not 
been grown outside of the locality of its or- 
igin. We are informed that each tree sent out 
is to bear a copyrighted and trade-marked 
seal. Yet as intending purchasers may wish 





THE ROSSNEY PEAR, 
One-Half Natural Size. 


to learn something about the desirable qual- 


ities of this new pear, before paying their 
money, we give what non-copyrighted infor- 
mation we have been able to obtain about it. 

The original Rossney tree is a seedling rais- 
ed at Salt Lake City, Utah, where it has been 
propagated and is now being introduced, the 
eastern agents being the Phonix Nursery Co, 
Illinois. The size of the fruitis medium to 
large ;form handsome; color rich creamy yellow 
with crimson blush; quality very good, juicy, 
sweet, melting; ripening season about two 
weeks after Bartlett; shipping and keeping 
quality very good. The tree is a very strong 
grower, and if it behaves as well at the east 
as it has done in its native place, it will no 
doubt find wide introduction. 
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For Grapevine Leaf Hopper.—A spray of 
kerosene and water seems to have no imme- 
diate effect upon grapevine leaf hoppers, al- 
though this is often recommended. A tobacco 
extract known as scab cura sheep dip applied 
as a spray has proved fairly successful when 
used in the strength of one to ten. 


Use a Press Drill for Wheat.—Taking one 
season with another on the land in the corn 
growing states of the central west, best results 
with wheat are secured by the use of the 
press drill, as this compacts the soil over the 
seed and prevents excessive drying out. 





Two Pieces of String is the novel title of an 
amusing little book just issued by the Bowker 
Fertilizer Co of Boston and New York. Ina 
most entertaining way, the reader is led up to 
the fact that things are not necessarily what 
they seem, fertilizers especially. This book 
is plentifully illustrated, and is sent free by 
the company, so long as the supply holds out. 





I like American Agriculturist very much. 
The items from the different counties and 
states,also the articles on fruit, I value high- 
ly, as I grow considerable fruit, especially 
apples, and the paper keeps me posted. This 
alone is worth the price of the paper. Shall 
take it as long as I have any use for a farm 
SS H. Johnston, Chandlersville, 

hio. 
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24 plain and fancy stitches. 


Embroidery, Knitting, Cro- 
cheting, and the new knot in 
hemstitching, in the March 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
How to dress well, the best 
fashions for moderate cost, 
also in this number. 


4%-Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 
One Dollar a Year 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


FRUITS 















Profits 
of Farming 


Gardening and Fruit Culture 


depend upon Good Crops and 
they in turn upon Good Fer- 
tilizers. The uniformly best 
fertilizer for all Crops and all 
soils is made by 


THE CLEVELAND DRYER CO., 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
Materials supplied for ‘Home Mizing.” 
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FIELD FORGE PUMP 


100 Market St., Lockport. N. Go. 





REE Shotanena 
Ornamental. 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedging, &c. New 
Descriptive Catalogue free. 


THE WM. H. MOON CO., MORRISVILLE, PA. 
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DWYER’S 
1898Catalogue 


Of Fruit Trees, Plants, 
Vines and ornamental stock, 
Standard varieties and novel 
ties. Prices low, stock first- 


class. Mailed free. T. d. DWYER & SON, 
Fourteenth year. Coruwall, N 


NUT AND FRUIT TREES 


Of all desirable varieties 
Immense Stock. 
300 Acres—60 Years. 
Book ON NuT CULTURE. 151 PAGES, 
60 ILLUSTRATIONS, telling how to 
propeanie. market and cook them, 
PRICE, $1.00, or free with an order of 
Nut Trees for #6 Catalogue free. 
Parry’ Pomong Nurseries 
Parry New Jersey. 
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Rhododendrons, 

Not imported and therefore hardy. 
Hardy Azaleas, Japanese Maples, 
Magnolias (living guaranteed), 
Rare Evergreens, 
otherTrees,new Shrubs, Hedge Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co, =». 

FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 

ee 
4, TI ing Strawb 

Hall’s Favorite isest of's0 varieties again 

the past season; 50 other kinds No. 1 stock. 

Rasp... Black., &c. SECOND CROP 

Seed Potatoes ripen earlier and make larger 


crops than any others. Descriptive catalogue 
free. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


PRAY PUMPS 
DAISY’) % uc geet eceel, Continuous stream 



















Best for orchard, garden, 
or, 175,000 sold. Have every im 
povemens, Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
a, pelts No.1, tin, @1.503 No. 2, yo] 
No. 5. all brass, $4. Catalogue free. 
‘anted. W. i. Johnston & Co. Box 59, Canton, 0 


PEACH TREE 





4to6 ft. at 2c.; 3 to4 ft. at 13¢c.; all 
1 yr. from bud, healthy and t rifty, 


no scale. Official certificate accompanies each shipment. 
Sample by express if wanted. Can ship any time, 
Trees kept dormant till May 10. R. S. JOHNSTON, 


Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





EVERGREENS, 


‘Colorado Blue Spruce 






2. DUUGLAS’ SONS 
- Waukegan, Ill, * 





JAPAN PLUMS. Large stock of best varieties. Full 

e a of trees and plants. Cat- 
alogue free. Prices low. Address The Geo. A. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN RASPBERRY. 


The_ ori imater, ots 175,000 highest grade Trans- 
plants, and _ 125,000 Plants, all to be, et out at low- 
estrates. Sena ae a reular with prices. 

J. T. THOMPSON 
Originator, One ida, N. ¥. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. ine‘varieties aitd prices. 


A.R. WESTON & CO., Bridgman, Mich. 
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PEPPLER and CLIMAX 
SIX-ROW 


Horse power or hand pump. Most 
most perfect sprayers ever built. 
. —— or vegetables at one passage—30O 


prays in any part of a tree, or 4 or more sprays at once in the 4 
vineyard. Can | be worked anywhere in eny weather. Catalog, contains formulas, 4 
spray calendar, etc., seut free. 
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SPRAYERS 


ractical, simplest, most durable, 2 
ither will spray 6 rows of potatoes, 4 
acres a day—throw P 





THOS. PEPPLER, Box 21, Hightstown, N. J. 3 
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vis; Elberta; Red June Jap—EVERYTHING 


colored plates of 21 fruits, 100 photos. 


fh) Millions of market sorts cost LESS, yet piss 
old & new: Ben Davis, Black Ben Da- Y70 Wreed better pr gs den ute 





mat’ MO. 


yy Fruit Book {seek sicmacessise We PAY FREIGHT 


™ Dansville, N.¥. 


is impossible. 
















= ship round the world.’ Early or Late. 








(CAMPBELLS EARL 


= “First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. 
Insist on our Seals and §e. et what you buy. 

s Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue 

: CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 
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Be Swallowed. 
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THE MAPLE INDUSTRY. 





Old Difficulties Still Unsolved. 


Some unsolved problems of former years re- 
main to vex the manufacturer of maple 
sweets. Perhaps chief among these is the 
possibility of marketing the product for just 
what 1t is, circumventing the nefarious opera- 
tions of certain middlemen who are so prone 
to adulterate deeply, putting the product out 
as a pure article. This hurts in twu ways. 
It restricts the market for the genuine syrup 
and sugar, and also weans consumers away 
from the true product because they are so fre- 
quently imposed upon with these sophistica- 
tions. The forming of the trade bureau of 
Vermont manufacturers to market the prod- 
uct under a state label will be watched with 
interest in other maple producing sections. 

Though a minor difficulty, elimination of 
niter from the sap is still in evidence. This 
nuisance is known under various names, ni- 
ter, malate of lime, silica, sugar sand, etc. 
Some years it is presentin greater quantities 
than others, and some sections of the country 
are greatly annoyed with it, while others are 
comparatively free. Our colunms last year 
contained the testimony of many eminent au- 
thorities as to the best means of eliminating 
niter, but the fact of it still remains. An- 
other puzzle which sugar makers are still dis- 
cussing is the reason for the varying quality 
in maple sugar in different seasons, when con- 
ditions are apparently the same, such as 
weather, quick reduction, the observance of 
cleanliness, shallow boiling, etc. 

~ me 

To Thin Heavy Syrup.— When too heavy,thin 
with boiled sap, so that a tull gallon can will 
hold just 11 lbs. I put syrup up cold, or 
about 60 degrees, never permitting it to heat 
after it leaves evaporator. Syrup shonld be 
kept in a cool, dark and dry place.—[D. N. 
Farrand, Caledonia Co, Vt. 





Quick Boiling—In the coming campaign I 
shall not let the sap after being drawn from 
the trees stand long before boiling, but will 
evaporate as soon as possible.—|E. E. Jones, 
Cortland Co, N Y. 


California Opposes Nursery Quarantine. 





Fruit growers are discussing very generally 
the bill now before congress regulating the 
importation of nursery stock. This measure 
provides that no stock shall be received unless 
accompanied by the official certificate from 
the country where it originated deciaring it to 
be free from injurious insects or fungous 
pests. If the secretary of agriculture believes 
that the inspection in foreign countries has 
not been sufficient, the nursery stock is to be 
held in quarantine until it can be inspected 
by experts detailed for this purpose. While 
the spirit of the law is all right, the practical 
application will be doubtful. Too much reli- 
ance is placed upon the discretion of the sec- 
retary of agriculture. He has power to quar- 
antine the stock and also to withdraw it from 
quarantine, and without his authority there 
can be no quarantine. 

While growers of California strongly favor 
anything that will protect their fruit interests 
they will oppose the present bill because of 
its indefiniteness and think that the power to 
receive or admit fruits should be placed in the 
hands of state experts appwinted for this pur- 
pose. At present, there is no evidence that 
foreign countries will thoroughly inspect their 
fruit and unless this is provided forina 
practical manner by the U S diseased stock is 
hkely to get in. The growers want a law 
which will prevent any possible infection from 
outside sources. They think that the present 
bill can be so modified as to cover the por- 
tions of the inspection which have been neg- 


lected. 
SO I 


Hay Tea is made by putting a quantity of 
hay, preferably after being cut, into a barrel 
or tub and pouring over it hot water. Allow 
this to stand until the juices are soaked out, 
when it is ready to use in mixing with grain 
feeds. It is a valuable addition to calf feed 
or for hogs or poultry, but cannot take the 
place of milk in raising calves. 





FOREST AND GARDEN 


SUCCESS WITH WEGETABLES. 


The Farmer’s Garden. 
M, C. THOMAS, OHIO. 


The little patch of ground where all the 
work must be done by hand 1s usually a nui- 
sance and should be abandoned. Select a 
long strip of land, plant garden crops in 10ws, 
that the greater part of the tillage can be 
done by horse and cultivator. 

Vegetables to grow quickly and be tender 
require a rich soil, either naturally fertile or 
made so. Where not naturally very rich, it 
should receive a coat of well-rotte. manure, 
each fall after everything is removed. After 
the mauure is applied,give it a thorough,deep 
plowing. I think it is better to plow it -in 
the fall, as the freezing will kill all insects 
and the ground will work up better the next 
spring and it can be worked earlier, thus 
giving the early vegetables a good start. 

In cultivating the growing crops there are a 
number of good implements to select from. 
There are attachments for a common double 
shovel plow with three little narrow shovels 
for each shank that I think works to perfec- 
tion. In addition to the horse cultivator you 
should also have a good hand garden -cultiva- 
tor. A good one can be bought with four or 
five different attachments, for not more than 
five dollars. This. is very nice to get up 
close ‘to smali plants, also to mark out 
ground for seeds that do not want to be plant- 
ed very deep. The garden should be cultiva- 
ted after every rain just as soon as the ground 
is dry enough to work. Thisis the secret of 
success in having a good garden. Usually 
when work is pushing the farmer, the garden 
1s neglected until the last. The ground be- 
comes hard, weeds start, the plants are stunt- 
ed and the garden never gives the returns 
that it should. In the latter part of the sum- 
mer a person is apt to neglect the garden and 
let a weed now and then go to seed, which 
will cause an extra effort the next season. 

Work should not cease at any time during 
the summer. When preparing for early veg- 
etables the ground that is left for later plant- 
ing should be stirred or harrowed also, as this 
will prevent a crust forming and will also de- 
stroy weeds, thus making the cultivation 
easier later in the season. As soon as the 
ground is in the proper condition in the 
spring there should be a planting of peas, 
beans, beets, radishes, lettuce, sweet corn, 
etc. In ten days or two weeks there sbould 
be another planting. By this plan we are en- 
abled to have a succession of the most deli- 
cious vegetables upon our tables at all times, 
throughout the summer months, and witha 
little forethought and planning we may ex- 
tend the time well into the winter. 

The farmer has one advantage over his city 
cousin,that is,he can have all the luxuries the 
soil will produce without having to go down 
into his pocket and pay out the muney for ev- 
erything he places upon his table, or without 
taking much of his time from his regular 
work, if he will give his garden a little fore- 
thought, and have the work preperly planned. 
Plant everything the long way of the garden. 
Have the rows straight. Cultivate everything 
at the right time and it will bea comparative- 
ly easy matter to enjoy what the Creator will 
bestow upon those who try to help themselves. 

Every farmer should have a row. of good 
length, of pie plant. This should be on one 
side of the garden, where it will not interfere 
with the other crops. Pie plant comes very 
early in the spring and with a liberal supply 
will last until the other vegetables are ready 
for use. All the cultivation it needs is to see 
that it does not become too thick and give it 
a coat of well rotted manure in the fall, or 
early winter. One secret in cultivating the 
garden is not to let the ground be idle. After 
the first crop has been removed, if you can 
think of nothing else to plant,sow turnip seed 
and raise a crop of turnips. A row or two of 
sweet potatoes should be set out. <A few 
years ago sweet potatoes were counted a lux- 
ury, now anyone that will properly prepare 
the ground and see that they are cultivated 
will be sure of a crop. Do not make the 
ridges too large, also do not cut the vines off 
after they commence to run. 








I think one of God’s best gifts to 
man is fruit, and most luscious of all 
is the strawberry, yet it is very strange 
how many farmers there are who do 
not raise this fruit. Strawberries can be 
raised in long rows if care is taken to plant 
the ones that have imperfect blossoms by the 
side of the ones that have perfect blossoms, to 
insure fertilization. Or it can be more easily 
done by planting several rows, every Other 
row being a perfect blossoming variety and 
vice versa. A good plot should be devoted to 
this fruit and any surplus can be very readily 
disposed of. There should also be a row of 
raspberries und blackberries, as they come in 
succession after strawberries. In conclusion 
I will say that if every farmer will give a lit- 
tle of his time and thought to atruck and fruit 
garden, he will be more than amply re- 
paid by the enjoyment, health and pleasure 
he and his family will derive from it. 


The York Imperial Apple was top-worked at 
this station in 1888 on a Rhode Island Green- 
ing which was about fifteen years planted. 
The first fruit was borne in 1893, the yield of 
that year being one-half bushel. In 1894 it 
yielded 3} bushels, in ’95 four bushels, in ’96 
two bushels and in ’97 seven bushels. This 
year the fruit had more of a red color than 
has usually characterized it as grown here. 
I believe it will prove hardy throughout west- 
ern New York, but the fruit which it produces 
here is not equal to fruit of the same variety 
which I have seen that was grown further 
south.—[S. A. Beach, Horticulturist New 
York Exp Sta. 


No Longer Fear the Scale at San Jose.—A 
correspondent of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
residing at San Jose, has this to’say: ‘‘Our 
eastern friends are everywhere in a state of 
great alarm at the ravages of the San Jose 
scale, so called because it was near San Jose 
that it began serious work upon its arrival 
from South America. We do not believe tie 
trouble will be permanent any more than it 
was in this state. One may mingle among 
fruit farmers fnear San Jose for a year and 
never hear the pest mentioned. The lime, 
sulphur and salt mixture has been considered 
a@ sovereign remedy. Latterly it has been 
claimed in other places that the decrease was 
due to a parasite. There is, however, at 
present in San Jose so iittle interest in the 
Sau Jose scale that we do not know that any- 
one there has even looked fur a _ parasite, al- 
though probably the official bug hunters have 
done so. We state this asa word of encour- 
agement tu eastern fruit growers who are now 
alarmed, as we were here about ten years 
since.’’ 


Sweet Potato Soil.—A sandy loam, rich in 
plant food, is the best kind of a soil. Howev- 
er, good crops have been raised on the black 
loam of tLe central west. On clay land, stable 
mabure,or any coarse fertilizing material, will 
be of benefit. The best results cannot be se- 
cured on a@ compact soil. Among the best 
yielding varieties are Red Spanish, Red Ber- 
muda and Red Jersey. In quality, however, 
these varieties are not so good as the smaller 
yellow kinds. Sweet potatoes yield all the 
way from 75 to 300 bu per acre. The larger 
yields are produced in the south, in Virginia 
and Georgia. In the more northern states 100 
bushels per acre is a good yield. 








An Up-to-Date Book.—Among the most 
noteworthy catalogs for 1898 is that of William 
Henry Maule of Philadelphia, Pa. In addi- 
tion to the two cover pages, there are four 
other colored pages of flowers and vegetables. 
Cash prizes amounting to $1000 are offered 
for the largest club order for garden or flower 
seeds. Every gardener and farmer should 
read this catalog, and itcan be secured by 
writing Mr Maule, stating that you saw the 
notice in this paper. 


In this immediate neighborhood, farmers 
raised 200,000 to 250,000 bu potatoes. With 
the,large shipments last fall at 28@30c, and 
again during the past three weeks, only a 
few cars are left. Dealers have all sold and 
are talking lower prices soon. Red and white 
potatoes 38@42c per bu on cars; white selling 
better at the outside price than red at 38c.—[E. 
H. Currier, Pierce Co, Wis. 








Cheap Mats for Market Gardeners. 


J. W. ROE, WISCONSIN. 


This winter I needed about 400 or 500 square 
yards of mats for covering my cold frames at 
night to replace those that had worn out and 
to cover sume new beds that I had made. I 
was not satisfied with the straw or quilted 
cotton mats that I had always used, as the 
straw wears out quickiy and the quilted mats 
are too expensive and difficult to handle. In 
my neighborhooi there is a factory which 
manufactures binding twine and sacking. I 
saw some of their sacking on exhibition, and 
it occurred to me that it was just what I 
wanted for hothed covering. I had them 
make some for me, woven somewhat closer 
than they used for cotton bales. These are 38 
inches wide and fit nicely on top of my cases. 
They unroll easily at nightand are readily 
rolled up in the morning. One man can do 
the work of two in half the time required for 
the old kind of matting. They make a warm 
covering. are not bulky and will last for 
years. The first cost is very small. My beds 
are 6 ft wide and by using two strips they 
are well covered. They can be rolled and un- 
rolled as fast as a man can walk. In windy 
weather I use light boards at the corners and 
ends to hoid the coverings in place. Long 
beds should have the mats cutin 20 ft lengths. 
I am more than satisfied with these mats and 
would suggest that others try them, particu- 
larly if they are in the vicinity of a twine 
factory. 





Jottings in My Garden, 


CHARLES C. NASH, MICHIGAN, 


Take good care of the garden tools, good 
ones do better work and in much less time 
than poor ones. 

Now is a good time to hau! manure and 
seatter around the raspberries which are to 
fruit next year. 

One grower of fruit plants says the Gregg 
blackcap raspberry must give way to ‘‘new 
blood.’’ It may but it hasn’t yet. 

Where our apple, plum and pear scions were 
buried in dry leaves they are fresh and keep- 
ing in the finest shape. 

The Champion, although an early grape, is 
just about worthless as far as quality is con- 
cerned. 

The Clyde strawberry, I have’ no doubt, 
from its behavior on my grounds, has come to 
stay. 

It is surprising what a large quantity of 
berries can be raised ona small plot of ground 
when highly manured and heavily mulched 
with old straw or marsk hay. I have known 
some small patches of blackberries to yield 
five times as many berries when treated in 
this manner as the same amount of ground 
not so managed. 








Corn Oil to the extent of nearly 18,000 bbis 
was exported from New York the past twelve 
months, according to the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. Over half of this went to England, 
with Belgium the next best buyer. 





Canada Field Peas—The importance of this 
branch of farming in Canada is shown in ex- 
ports last year of nearly 4,000,000 bu. chiefly 
to Great Britain. The U S took 255,000 bu at 
an average value of $1.26 per bu. Most of the 
Canadian surplus is produced in the province 
of Quebec 





Greenhouse Heated Without Fire.—In the 
wonderful Yellowstone Park is a greenhouse 
placed over a stream of water which comes 
from the ground at 195°. The heat and yva- 
por supplied forces growth at an astonishing 
rate. Lettuce heatis measure 22 inches-across 
in 28 days. Cucumbers are gathered in 34 
days after planting. Com lete information 
can be secured by writing Northrup, King & 
Co, Minneapolis, Minn, for it and stating that 
you were directed to do so by American 
Agriculturist. 








E For full information about 
this, also best Horse-power, 
Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog- 
power, Rye Thresher and Bind- 
er, Fanning-mill, Feed-mill, 
Drag-saw, Land-roller, Steam- 
s engine, Ensilage and fodder- 

= cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller and Round-silo, 
Address, CEO.D.HARDER, M’f’r,Coblesk N. 
&@ Please tell what you wish to purchase, | 














VEGETABLES FOL PROFIT 


BURPEE’S $5¥2".$5¥% 26 oi 


GOLDEN EAGLE MELON. Of handsome oval shape, densely — = 
netted, this new Cantaloupe has thick flesh of a rich salmon color 
and most delicious flavor. IJilustration.—NEW LONG-KEEP= 
ING AUSTRALIAN BROWN ONION. A magnificent 
Onion of most beautiful amber-brown skin and mild, white 
flesh. Extremely early in ripening and will keep in good 
condition longer than any other Onion known. Ameri- 
can-grown seed can be had only direct from us.—RUBY 
PEARL RADISH. Of round form, bright-red skin 
tipped with white, this makes a fine Radish for the table 
in only seventeen days from time of sowing the seed.— 
BURPEE’S ALL=-HEAD EARLY CABBAGE. This 
famous Cabbage, which cost us $1000.00 bonus, is recog- 
nized to-day as the largest and finest early flat head.— 
TRUE DARK STINSON BEET. With small neat 
tops, the round, dark-red Beets are of very quick growth 
and fine quality. ICEBERG LETTUCE. Most tender 
and crisp; the solid heads are almost as hard as a Cab- 
bage.—MATCHLESS TOMATO. Large, solid, bright- 
red Tomatoes in abundance. 


we will mai! all above Seven 
For 25 Cts. Packets, full size, with illus- 
trations and directions for culture. ‘ ai — 


We want each reader to send at least a small trial order, and, therefore 
Any Three for Ten Cents. should you not want the whole collection, will mail, postpaid, ANY 
THREE packets for TEN CENTS. 4a3~ Before buying any other seeds you should write for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. A handsome book of 144 pages. Tells the truth about 
the BEST SEEDS that grow. Twenty-one Exclusive Novelties for 1898 of unusual merit which cannot be had 
elsewhere. Illustrations from photographs ; new flowers painted from ndture. Mailed FREE. Write TO-DAY. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA 
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WARR ANTED or money sowing by hand or QS 
We warrant al) car 1 with cheap imitations of the a, 
in accordance with the CAHOON %, 

offer on the first page 
of our catalogue. 
All our seed is raised 
from carefully selected 
Cabbage, onion, carrot, 
beet, &c., and yet atas low # 
a Prices as seed raised from trash. # 
Try the Surprise Pea, warranted 
to be the very earliest of ali the 
wrinkled sorts. Try the Enormous 
potato (604 bus, per measured acre) 
the best of all the early beets, the new 
cabbage, cucumber, lettuce,etc, To have 
the best garden you will need our cata- 
logue, it contains the best varieties of vege- 
tableseed,many of them ofourown raising. 
The Flower Seed page is of particular inter- 
est to wife and daughter. It is Free, 


RE \ FOR 14 CENTS 


Broadcast 
SEED SOWER 


which is the most 
economical, accurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 
made. Acknowledged 
standard of the world 
for past 30 years. 
“Get the Best.” If 
your dealer will not 
supply you write to us, Fae 
Cireulars Free. md 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H! Gee : 
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We wish to gain 150,000 new cus- 


es ~~ as a, 
tomers, and hence offer 


DREER’S SEEDS 


Always Reliable. No Failures. 


1 Pkg. 13 Day Radish, 
1 Pkg. Early Spring Turnip, 10c 
1 “ Earliest Red Beet, 1 
1 “ Bismarck Cucumber, 
: = neen Victoria Lettuce. 
1 
3 





ed londyke Melon, 
« Jumbo Giant Onion, Lic 
« Brilliant Flower Seeds, ‘Wc 


Before placing your order, get our , Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. : 
GARDEN CALENDAR TW Bai Sen PSs, Toncttor ite our 
Mailed to any address for 6 cents in stamps, | great Plant aod Beek Catalogue 
HENRY A. DREER, Phila., Pa. upon receipt of this notice and Mc. 





stage. e invite your trade and 

now when you once try Salzer’s 

seeds _— will never get along with- 
out them. Potatoes at 


‘ " 1. 
$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN cae cum CO iA cneeen, WH. 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents. Send for 
Circular. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 


POTATOES Grown for seed. The 15 best varieties. Sugar Beet Seed | Py vay Gets. 


Rock bottom prices. Catalogue free. Pi ei + 
R. H. BROWN & CO., Victor, N. Y. to AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey Street, New York 


HAMMOND” FRSeeo DISTRIBUTION 


Government Free Seeds are simply “not in it.?” 
To introduce the Best Michigan Northern Crown New Land Seed Potatoes, Parm, 
Garden and Fiower Seeds everywhere, I will give away, ABSOLUTELY FREE. 500 i. 
ets of choicest Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Your name on a postal card gets my Free Seed 
Book from which you may select FREE your supply of seeds foran entire garden. Write to-day, 


Get y de file; 
we're very busy. HARRY 4. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Bx. 21, Decatur, Mich. 






































make the most out of your ground with the least expense. The 
PLANET JR. Hill Dropping Seeder, Single Wheel Hoe, Culti- 
vator, Rake and Plow is as necessary to your complete success as 
sunshine andrain. From the dropping of the seed to the finish- 
ing touch of cultivation this marvellous implement does the 


ork oa eee and easier than any six men you ever 


hired. There are many other Planet Jr. tools cov- 

ering many uses—there is an illustrated 

book that tells you all about them in an inter- 

esting way. It is really worth a price, but 

this year it’s free. ~ eed = Fe 
8. L. ALLEN & 00., ) ae 

1107 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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SOIL FERTILITY. 


Valuable Farm Composts. 
E. P. POWELL, NEW YORK. 








I wasted hundreds of tons of manure be- 
fore I adopted a plan for composting all fer- 
tilizing material. Itop-dressed meadow land, 
and sometimes gained a good profit by it, but 
if dry weather followed I lust the better part 
ot the food elements,and sémetimes nearly all 
of it. I dragged the meadows first, and then 
again after putting on the fertilizers; a plan 
always to be commended. But still I was 
wasting what I could not afford to lose. 
Meanwhile there was a great supply of humus 
material, that could not be used at all in this 
way, such as autumn leaves and old straw. 
These I often used for mulching,and got some 
benefit from them, but they finally for the 
most part sent back their elements into the 
air. 

My first lesson was composting leaves with 
coal ashes. I found that coal ashes was of 
great benefit on clay soil, enabling 
the land to receive fertilizing elements from 
the air, while the value as mulch was also 
considerable. Mixed with leaves, I found 
that the leaves were turned moree readily to 
humus,and the resultant was a usetul material 
to plow into clay soil. Then I began the 
plan, which I now pursue, of composting ev- 
erything that would make fertilizing mate- 
rial. I have nine acres; one half is ornamen- 
tal hedges, drives and lawns, the other half 
in fruit garden. When I took this place I 
could not get half a ton of grass to the acre. 
Now I sell from $800 to 1000 worth of berries 
and fruit, including honey and other items, 
Besides this we use all that we desire of fruit, 
eggs, milk and vegetables, certainly not less 
than $400 worth every year. I have stopped 
buying commercial fertilizers altogether, and 
apply composts only. 

There are five compost piles, kept constant- 
ly in the process of making and distributing. 
They are placed where wost convenient of 
access,and most convenient for being applied. 
They are by no means made on the uniform 
system. But asarule lI get a large basis of 
autumn leaves. On this in winter are placed 
ali the coal ashes I can make, or procure of 
others. Layered with these are loads of barn- 
yard rzanure. Added are loads of waste of all 
sorts. It is surprising how much of this ma- 
terial one will find when he has once begun 
to look for it. There are sure to be neighbors 
throwing away what you know the value of, 
and can get for drawing away, or fora small 
sum. It is seldom that afew lvads of old 
plaster or lime cannot be got, where house re- 
pairs are going on. This is invaluable. If 
there are boarding houses near, their refuse 
piles are sure to be rich in fertilizing mate- 
rial. Meanwhile I never overlook the chance 
to obtain coal ashes. These generally contain 
considerable wood ashes, but are of them- 
selves important. 

In the spring turf is frequently procurable, 
soil from ditches, road waste with manure, 
muck, and in all cases there is a great supply 
of weeds. All of these materials go into my 
piles. Time is never considered lost that 
brings home the stuff that nearly every one is 
glad to get rid of. When my gardens are sup- 
plying weeds these are never thrown away. 
They are made of the best material that the 
air can furnish, and materially aid the com- 
post pile. I have arranged one of my compost 
heaps,in a swale below the jhouse, so that I 
can conduct the house sewer into it,and make 
it a cess—not a cess-pool, for it is never foul, 
and rarely wet. By using a fork once or twice 
a week, itis kept neat looking, while the 
whole mass is becoming permeated with ni- 
trogenous deposits. This pile is something 
like five rods from the house, "and constitutes 
the best method of disposing ,of house waste 
that I have yet seen devised. 

The piles go on building all summer, but are 
never forked or turned over. In the side of 
each a few squash hills may be made, and 
the vines will make the heaps sightly if not 
ornamental. But in Octobereach pile is care- 
fully forked and mixed. You will find that 
your leaves have become well rotted, and 
ready to make first-rate humus. The ashes 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


are blended with the manure, and will not 
only lighten the soil, but also inciease the 
power of the manure to receive nitrogen. 
When thoroughly blended the compost is ap- 
plied to gardens as nseded. Strawberry beds 
are covered freely.not to quite hide the plants, 
with the result of not only enriching the beds, 
but mulching them for the winter. The same 
compost is used for tor-dressing grass; while 
that which is richest in muck aud leaf mold 
is used in raspberry gardens. 

These compost piles are the salvation of my 
place, the source of wealth, and the pledge of 
success. To visitors I point them out, saying, 
‘*I run my place with those.’’ The most har- 
ren knolls are now rich gardens, and growing 
richer, in spite of the heavy crops which are 
annually taken from them. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Who Pays for the Sheep? 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 








If sheep that are killed by dogs are to be 
paid for by taxation, then those who own 
dogs should pay the bill. I agree with G. F. 
Barmore, that it is unjust to pay such bills 
by a general tax on property, as there is no 
justice in the townships insuring the owners 
of sheep against the loss of their flock, and 
not insuring other property in the same man- 
ner. 

In New Jersey the law allows the townships 
at their town meetings to decide in what man- 
ner the damage doue to sheep and other do- 
mestic animals should be paid, whether by a tax 
of 50c or $1 per head on each dog,or whether 
a sufficient tax shall be laid on the dogs of the 
township to pay such damage. It the first 
manner is decided on, then a per capita tax is 
laid and collected,and if such sum is not sufii- 
cient to pay the sheep bills, then each one 
gets his percentage and there the matter ends 
for that year. If the second plan is adopted, 
then all sheep bills are presented at the Au- 
gust meeting of the township committee, and 
the assessor is ordered to place a suffecient tax 
on the dogs to pay the billsin full, together 
with the cost of collecting. This law works 
well in New Jersey, and if the people of New 
York would bring sufficient force to bear on 
their legislature they doubtless could havea 
law of this kind passed. The member of leg- 
islature of New Jersey who voted to assess all 
property to protect the owners of a particular 
kind of property would dig his political grave. 
The owners of dogs will see to it that no un- 
just valuation is placed on the sheep destroyed. 





The Opening of Cheese Factories in the Mo- 
hawk valley and eastern New York generally 
will be deferred to a later date than usual this 
season. The first meeting of the Utica dairy- 
men’s board of trade will be held May 9. The 
postponement of activities is attributed to 
the present unfavorable conditions of the 
cheese market, and the make of fodder cheese 
will be discouraged. 





Preventing Diarrhea in Calves.—I have 
found by several years’ experience with cat- 
tle that calves are liable to have diarrhea un- 
til they begin to eat grass. After that there 
is no danger here in thiscountry. I keep calf 
rennet on hand all the time and when a calf 
has diarrhea I soak a piece of this, half a 
square, in a teacupful of water. Allow this 
to stand over night. Thea give a tablespoon- 
ful twice a day. Five or six doses have always 
effected a cure, and it is a sure cure with me. 
The lack of pepsin in the calf’s stomach is 
the cause of indigestion.—[M. Z. Schultz. 


The Dairy Industry of Sweden—There are 
in Sweden 1800 large dairies, of which 
1420 are devoted to butter making alone. 
The greater part of the butter is ex- 
ported to England. Keenly alive tu the 
importance of the English market, the 
Swedish government keeps a dairy agent 
established in Manchester tv advance 
the trade. Most dairies use separators, but 
some still prefer to set the milk. In all dai- 
ries catering t» the export trade, the cream is 
pasteurized in order to keep the butter per- 
fectly good. In most instances the cream is 
soured with buttermilk or pure cultures. In 


















every county an expert is stationed whose 
duty it is to travel about his district giving 
advice and irformation respecting dairying. 
These are paid by agricultural societies of the 
different counties. 


The Smallest Amount of manure is pro- 
duced by hogs fed corn. 








Common corned paper was all 
right for your grandfathers to use 
as inside lining and outside cover- 
ing of their buildings, — in fact, it 
was all they had to use; but in 
this age of advancement a fabric 
has been produced which appeals 
to every farmer, florist, or gardener. 

It is known as the epouset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
is a splendid roof and side cover- 
ing for outbuildings, and takes the 
place of back plaster in dwellings. 
It is proof against wind, water, 
frost, and insures warm, dry build- 
ings ; costsonly $5.00for 500square 
feet at the factory, with the neces- 
sary nails and tin caps. Any man 
with a hammer and pocket knife 
can put it on. 

For inside lining Veponset Black 
Building Paper is very inexpen- 
sive. It also is water-proof, odor- 
less, and clean. Hundreds of far- 
mers are using this paper to-day, 
and repairing buildings at slight 
cost. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 























€ Consider —if you can keep the wet out 
of your rifie it 1 not rustnorfreeze. Only 


Marlin Repeaters 


have Solid Tops, shedding water likea 
duck’s back. Our 197. Pye book (just out) 
tells all about them. to-date infor- 
mation about powders, bin ack and smoke- 
~~" ¥ sizes quantities how to 
undreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, 


; 
‘bal 
ib 
'B 
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Hs) soft-nosed, mushroom, etc. ; 

tra ectories, velocities, penetrations. Ail 
calibres 22 to 45; how to care for arms and 

1,000 other things, including many trade 

J secrets never before given to the public. 

jm Free tf you will send stamps for postage to Ee 
The Marlia Firearms Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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Caring for the Broody Turkey’, 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN, 


Often large roomy boxes can be utilized 
very nicely for nesting purposes, but the han- 


diest and best thing that I ever used is a 
large sugar barrel securely blocked to pre- 
vent rolling, with the inside littered with 


straw or forest leaves. I used these barrels 
last spring with the very best of success and 
shall try them again this year. Last year ev- 
ery barrel I put out attracted a turkey and she 
laid her eggs and hatched her brood therein. 

The barrels serve an excellent purpose in 
more ways than one. They are not only cheap 
and easy to get, but owing to their shape 
make an excellent protection for the turkey 
not only from cold winds and rains, but hot 
days as well. Very often one finds two, and 
sometimes even three turxeys, that will in- 
sist on the same nest, so that 16 often becomes 
quite provoking before they can be broken up 
so that only one will claim tne nest. When 
one uses barrels for nests and such a thing 
occurs, he has everything his own way; he 
has but to lean a wide board across the end 
leaving a few inches at the top. By such an 
arrangement it is practically impossible for a 
turkey on the outside to get in, but the in- 
mate of the barrel has but to push the board 
over when she wishes to walk out. When 
she returns the board can be replacea. 

The barre! next serves an excellent purpose 
when the brood is hatching. Securely fasten 
an eight or ten inch board across tne lower 
end so that the little turkeys cannot squeeze 
out, but be sure to leave sufficient space so 
that the hen can leave or return if she sees 
fit. With a barrel so arranged the poults are 
not apt to become either chilled or lost and 
are very easily caught when it is desired to 
move them. 





Early Setting Hens. 
BURR KNAPP. 

March and April are the months for setting 
hens. Chicks hatched later than April will 
be too late to furnish laying pullets in au- 
tumn. Hens which set early are a little more 
difficult to manage because the broody fever 
is not so strong as it is in warm weather, but 
if carefully handled they can usually be made 
to stick to a nest when changed. The safest 
and easiest way is to give each hen a room 
by herself. At first the nest should be fiiled 
witb china nest eggs, about a dozen of them 
These she cannot break while getting accus- 
tomed to the change, and she is much more 
likely to set than upon an empty nest. 

The nest should be carefully made with a 
good foundation of earth and chaff, covered 
with fine hay. A hen often knows a poor 
nest better than her owner does and will re- 
fuse to adopt it. Place heron the uest and 
fix a covering of cloth over it to keep it dark. 
With these conditions the hen will usually ac- 
cept the situation. Aftera day or two the 
genuine eggs may be given herand the nest 
uncovered. If she has a separate room ani is 
given a good supply of grain, water, grit and 
a dust bath, the hen will require but little 
more attention. 


——— 

Causes of Poor Hatching.—The tempera- 
ture of eggs under sitting hens should be 104 
degrees. Some hens do not sit close to the 
eggs and fail to give the necessary warinth, 
and therefore have a poor hatch. Others stay 
off the nest too long in cold weather. The 
hen is often disturbed by other hens, which 
is most sure to result in failure. The nests 
are often made in a cold, windy place. Make 
a warm nest in a warm place in cold weather 
and where other hens cannot disturb them. 
Sometimes the eggs are not fertile, when of 
course they will not hatch.—[W. A. Crosby. 


Newly Hatched Chickens should never be 
fed with corn meal even though it is scalded. 
A very good feed forthe first two or three 
weeks is crackers or stale bread softened in 
hot water, or milk. They should be fed at least 
four times a day.—[V. H. C. 





American Agriculturist deserves much cred- 
it for its Story of the News. A busy farmer 
can get a synopsis of the world’s news in a 
very short time by the use of this page.—(J. 
W. Palmer, Pike Co, Pa. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


Farmers’ 


Are supposed to have a right to good health, 
but they must sometimes be sick, and are 
often too far removed to call a physician. 
One of the strongest points in favor of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla as 


America’s Createst Medicine 

is found in the fact that it is the favorite 
family remedy in more 
farmers’ homes than any 
other. The best spring 
medicine is found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Thousands recommend it, 
and if you will give it a 
fair trial this spring you 
will praise it, too. 
“C. I. Hood & Co., 

“Dear Sirs:—-I was 
taken with catarrhal neu- 
ralgia and a complication 
of diseases which induced 
nervous frostration. I 
was told I had catarrh of 
the bladder and there was 
no help for me. I was 
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Families 


near being paralyzed. Remembering that I 
had once taken a few bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla with benefit I decided to try it again. 
When I began taking it I weighed 98 pounds. 
I could not stand long enough to wash my 
dishes. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
awhile I weighed 139 pounds and was able to 
do aJl my work, including 
washings. Last summer 
I had eight people in 
my family, besides a great 
deal of company, and as 
we live on a farm I have 





butter and cheese to 
make. People who see 
me remark 


How Well | am 
Looking. 


I have such faith in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla we all 
use it when we do not 
feel well. I tell people I 
keep my doctor in the 
house. Last winter we 


run down so low there was nothing to build | all had the measles, and while getting over 


on. I had such light feelings in my herd I 
Could Hardly Walk 

around the house. It was with difficulty that 

I could swallow, and I think my throat came 


Hood’s 


Is America’s 


other medicines fail. 


| them I took cold and would be taken with 


chills. 
and it cured me.” 


I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Mrs E. E. Brown, 


| Easton, N. H. Get only Hood’s, because 


Sarsaparilla 


Greatest Medicine, because it accomplishes wonderful cures when al 
Sold by all druggists. 


Price, $1; six for - $5. 














Sheridan’s 
Condition 
Powder. 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS. 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all LAY 


gTHING ON Ean, 
M ensLAY 
AKE rant hiss 
CONDITION Sa 


ws absolutely p ure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
costs tenth o Pa cent a day. No other kind is like it. 

7 youcan’t fet itsend tous. Ask first. 
Salele for $150. “47 five packs $1. Large 21-41b, 


TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
the Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 


THE A. Il. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 





Y INCUBA 


atch every egg t 9 RE. 
It is the best, Absolutely 
Brooders only 


= a 
dington, O, 


BGG VIM. 


QLENTAN 


is machine wil 
~e-le be hatched. 
self-regulating. Olentan 
Sw |b $5. Send stoma = cata 
GEO. S. SINGE 

















can, by mail, Six large cans, $5, express pre aid. Most astonishing Egg producer known. Makes 
Samp Poultry Sag year ( aoe T and a — > 7 hens lay. Formula mailed only 25 cents, silver. 
PR TOHNSON & 00.22 Custom House Se Boston, ie Address THE GAVO CO., Olneyville, R. I. 





FIRST. PRIZE WINNERS 

Cus! & 100 fo paces morn, Foye 

Something entirely new, tells ay about 
, how to bea winner, how 


poate © MAK 
3/9. NEY Contains beautiful lithogteph 
ate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


inet for, JOHN BAUSGOER Yn, 
B GU BY INCUBATORS 


x Get our 128 p. catalogue. Besuti- 
4 B fully illustrated ; full of pointers 
on poultry culture and explain- 
ging the art of patching g ges by 

” machinery. Mailed cents 


BUBATR G0.. Boxl0s DES slaiset IAs 
























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
in the market. Circulars 

GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 











HATCH Chickens BY STEAM- 
poem: | EXCELSIOR Incubator 


o Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 


? ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowes 
Girculars a 
Send 6c. 
Tilus. Catalogue. 











For Poultry, half cost of 
Netting. A $0 farm, yard, 
cemetery fences. Freight 
aid. Catalogue free. 
K.L. 'SHELLABERGER, 68 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
a6 Gravity Cream 
WHEELER'S” Separator, 


PLE, DURABLE AND C AP. 
It pa. tee work of an expensive machine at a small cost. 





No ice to handle, no crank to turn, no machinery to run 
and keep in _ repair. Circulars free. Address the 
GRAVI CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Mexico,’N. Y. 





preserves the harness Bic 
PROFITS TO AGEN . 
Also Europe’s Nest’? Sheep Dip. 
Write to ALFRED Hf ANDRESEN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BEET SHIR AR 


AND 
for Farmers, Capitalists, Statesmen 
A New Book and Laborers, The whole Sugar 
Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated De- 
scriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional induce- 
ments to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar 
Factories, Sugar Lands, and allied industries. Cloth cov- 
ers, Fifty cents, postpaid. 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette PL, New York. 
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Hay Dealers’ Opinions. 





As shown in our report last week covering 
the early March hay situation,country dealers 
and city receivers and wholesalers generaliy 
hold to the opinion that there is nothing to 
indicate any material advance the remainder 
of the season. Here are a few of tLe expres- 
sions of opinion as bronght out in our recent 
inquiry. They relate not to states as a whole, 
bunt to certain counties and shipping points. 

Indiana: Offerings not heavy, but believe 
considerable quantities held back both by 
dealers and farmers. Kansas: There will be 
light shipments after March and prices will 
be better. Pennsylvania: Hay is what we 
term flashy, not solid, weighs light and feeds 
vut rapidly. Vermont: Hay business ata 
standstill in this part of the state. Maine: 
Farmers disposed to sell; offerings will be 
heaviest in June. Southern Illinois: -Will be 
very little offered until new crop comes in. 
Eastern Illinois: Hay more nearly exhausted 
than Ihave ever known at this time of year. 
Ohio: Allen Co, we think dealers have lost 
more than they have made, the railways the 
only people who have had a good thing; Clin- 
ton Co, unless consumption increases, look for 
dull markets and no advance in low grades, 
but percentage of good timothy small, would 
not be surprised at any time to see an upturn 
and anticipate top prices of the year in May 
and June; Wyandot Co, commission houses 
took the long end this year. 

New York: Seneca Cu, a large amount will 
be carried over, farmers are slow to sell at 
quoted prices. I look for liberal offerings in 
March; Schoharie Co, offerings will prove 
heaviest when the farmers can sell at an ay- 
erage of $8 per ton. Michigan: Allegan Co, 
this has. been a bad year for shippers, offerings 
will be heaviest in March and April; Oak- 
land Co, there is much poor hay in stacks, 
shippers have stopped buying; Barry Co, 
prices are so low for mixed and clover that 
we cannot handle, I could easily buy 200 cars 
in this county if I could pay $5; Oakland Co, 
farmers here are holding for 6 for No 1 
prime, and 3 50@4 for mixed, shippers have 
quit buyiug,as there is no margin and produc- 
ers must take less or keep their hay; Macomb 
Co, farmers are free sellers at 7 for strictly No 
1 timothy, 5 for No 2 do, 4 for good clean and 
early cut clover mixed; Lenawee Co, no good 
No 1 hay here, aguinst 25 to 40 cars per week 
usually, I am uow shipping only 5 to 10, as I 
cannot find hay good enough to grade. 





Farm Telephones Practicable. 
Cc. C, MILLS, ILLINOIS. 





The farmer must be a business man and 
should be connected with the world. But 
few farmers can live neara telegraph office 
and the telephone offers direct communica- 
tion. If the farmer need the doctor or gro- 
ceries, or repair for machinery, he is in in- 
stant communication with these people, and 
iu a rainy day or during the winter when the 
roads are well-nigh impassable, the farmer 
can do business with the cattle dealer, or any 
business men in the city. 

Telephones are cheap now and can be 
bought for $10 to $15, and the lines can be 
put in by subscription. Poles can be bought 
very cheaply and ought to be from 20 to 25 ft 
long, 8 inches in diameter at the base, and 
placed 200 ft apart. This would mean 25 poles 
to the mile. Good wire costs $2.25 per 100 Ibs, 
and nobs 75c. The total cost will be ahout 
$17.75 per mile. Any farmer who once uses 
the telephone will never be without it again. 
It adds life to the community and is an educa- 
tion and a step toward a better civilization. 





Working for Pure Food, 





At the late session of the pure food congress 
in Washington, D C, over 155 delegates rep- 
resenting most of the food interests were pres- 
ent and all agreed that a leading question at 
present is the necessity of a national law in 
the interest of pure and wholesome food. A 
large commission of 25, representing the va- 
rious sections of the United States, was direct- 
ed to draft a snitable bill which will be pre- 
sented to congress later. All bills and resolu- 
tions were referred to this committee and aft- 


er a great deal of careful work a bill was re- 
ported which was finally adopted by the con- 
vention. This will be introduced into con- 
gress by Representative Brosius of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

The chief features of the bill are that all 
food products must be rightly made and 
branded and sold for just what they are. This 
will protect the honest dealer, manufacturer 
and producer as well as the consumer against 
the deception now practiced. That this bill 
will be favored by every one who believes in 
fair play goes without saying. Few outside 
those interested in the manufacture and 
sale of foods composel1 in part of cheap mix- 
tures will object. A large amount of capital 
is invested in such concerns, and money will 
be used in fighting the bill. This bears di- 
rectly upon the farmers, as they are as much 
concerned in pure food as any class of people. 
The work of the pure food congress _ will con- 
tinue in the lines heretofore laid out, special 
attention being given to having this bill be- 


come a law. 
em 


A Concrete Example ot the effect of the 
change from horse to electric puwer on the 
market for feed is shown in the situation at 
Philadelphia., There the entire street car serv- 
ice is now propelled by electric power. 
‘‘This, we estimate, makes something like 
200,000 head of horses less to be fed than when 
our street cars were propelled by horses,’’ 
writes E. L. Rogers & Co, well-known deal- 
ers in hay and feed. ‘‘This combined with the 
bicycle fever, hard times, etc, has very ma- 
terially lessened the number of horses kept 
for private use; should this state of affairs 
continue, and should there be a number of 
large crops of hay im succession, prices would 
have to go still lower.’’——Owing to the doing 
uway with horses, it is estimated by many 
that consumption of hay in cities has been re- 
duced fully a third. We helieve stocks of hay 
in the country are larger than ever before at 
this time of year.—[G. S. Blakeslee & Co, 
Chicago. 

Farmers and Hay Shippers—The advance in 
wheat, corn and oats has made the farmers 
more independent financially and I think has 
caused them to hold their hay at too higha 
price to justify shippers handling it. I doubt 
if holders will reduce their prices sufficient to 
cause very heavy receipts. The lower grades 
are selling at figures which will not justify 
shipping them to market except to nearby 
points where rates of freight are very low. 
Much of this low grade will be held over on 
the farm and fed to live stock.—[B. WV. Clif- 
ton, St Louis. 





Mow Burnt Hay.—In this section, hay runs 
three or four grades in the same mow, and is 
often found mow burnt. Cutter & Long, Allen 
Cv, O.——On account of the unfavorable sea- 
son, much hay was bought out of condition, 
and in numbers of cases our pressers have 
gone to barns where the outside of the mows 
seemed all right, but when they got into them 
they would find it mow burnt and unfit for 
shipping purposes.—[J. A. Heath, Macomb 
Co, Mick. 





The Coinage of Silver Dollars—Secretary 
Gage, in respouse to an inquiry, reports that 
the total amount, cost and coining value in 
silver dollars uf silver bullion purchased un- 
der the act of July 14, 1890,is as follows: Fine 
ounces purchased, 168,674.682; cost, $155,931,- 
002; coining value, $218,084, 438. 

At the Expense of Rye—In 1879-’80, the per 
capita consumption of rye in Germany was 
272 lbs, increasing to 278 lbs in ’95-96. Mean- 
while the increased consumption of wheat was 
from 116 lbs to 167 lbs. Wheat is evidently 
gaining steadily in favor in that country. 





Railroad Mileage of Brazil is 8,662 miles 
of which 1,982 belong to the government, 
most of the remainder being either subject to 
governmental inspection or operated by the 
state. 


Canadian Agricultural Implements to the 
value of $762,000 were exported last year, go- 
ing chiefly to Australia and Great Britain. 





COMMERCIAL AGBICULTURE 


AMERICAN MAIZE PROPAGANDA 


Ascertaining the Cost of Growing Corn, 





Accounts with the corn crop we1e kept by a 
large number of experienced growers in 1896, 
on blanks furnished by us. The results were 
carefully compiled and appeared in _ this 
journal during the past summer. The 
tiguies have been more or less criticised, es- 
pecially by farmers who never kept an ac- 
count with the crop and who really do not 
know what it costs to raise corn. Other critics 
distorted the figures and gave them an entire- 
ly different meaning. 

Now this subject will not down. It is vital 
to every corn grower in America. It is espe- 
cially apropros in view of the great work pro- 
posed by the American Maize Propaganda, in 
lifting corn to even a higher level in general 
appreciation than ever before. Consequently, 
as set forth in our colums_ sv fully 
two weeks ago, and here repeated, we propose 
to run another corn account contest during 
this year of 1898. The blanks used in keeping 
the account with the corn crop in ‘96 have 
been revised and improved upon, until they 
are as near perfect as experience and thought 
can make them. These blanks will be ina 
form approved of by leading corn growers, 
and by several critics of the last results, as 
well as by ourselves. 

Every subscriber or person who becomes 
such, or our regularly appointed correspond- 
ents to this journal, is entitled to enter 
this competition to ascertain the cost of 
growing corn. Blanks will be sent free to ev- 
ery subscriber or correspondent who applies 
for the same. Prizes to the amount of $50 in 
cash will be divided among the five persons 
whose reports are kept in the best and most 
complete manner. Especially du we desire 
that every critic of our corn figures enter this 
contest. We are sure that the keeping of this 
account will be a profitable experience to 
them, and indeed, every farmer, whether he 
gets the first prize or not. The blanks will 
make it easy and simple to keep these accounts, 
and every farmer who raises corn certain- 
ly ought to embrace this opportunity to ascer- 
tain what it costs him. Moreover, the results 
of this corn account competition in 1898 will 
be of much value in promoting the corn inter- 
ests at the Pan-American exposition next year 
and at the Paris exposition in 1900. We want 
10,000 corn growers to join 1n this effort to as- 
certain precisely the cost of raising cornu un- 
der a great variety of conditions. West, 
South, North and East—wherever this crop is 
grown, let the account be kept on oui own 
special bianks. The more the wmerrier. 
Let it be understood that the idea is not to 
see who can raise the most corn per avure, but 
the sole object is to keep a strict account with 
the crop and thus answer the question, 

What does it cost to raise corn? 


icc-aneceheigilltneanemin 
A Corn Expert. 

Probably no man in the central west knows 
more about corn and corr. culture tian Mr 
E. S. Fursman of Woodford Co, Illinois. At 
least that is the belief of many of his friends 
and one needs only to hear some of his popu- 
lar institute lectures and see his thrifty look- 
ing farm to be convinced that he has a thor- 
oughly practical knowledge of the great 
American money crop. Mr Fursman was 
born in New York, but moved to Illinois 
while quite young. He worked on a farm hy 
the month for several years, then got hold of 
some cheap railroad land and began to make 
the home where he now lives. He has al- 
ways taken a great interest in local, district 
and state fairs. He designed and executed 
the picture made of grasses and grains in the 
Illinois building at the World’s fair—a piece 
of work which was greatly admired. He is 
now planning a similar picture for the Paris 
exposition in 1900. That it will bea complete 
success if Mr Fursman has full charge of it no 
one doubts. 

Mr Fursman has always been deeply ine 
terested in anything pertaining to agriculture. 
He has made a study of the artistic arrangee 
ment of farm products at exhibitions and his 
success cau be testified to by anyone who has 
attended the big expositions within the past 
10 years. He believes in better and more at- 
tractive farm homes and devotes a portion of 
time to telling his fellow tarmers how these 
may be secured. Corn 1s his great hobby, but 
he is also well versed in the growing of small 
fruits and in fact all farm products. He is 
a typical western farmer of whom Illinois is 


proud. 
<sccenheinmiiiipaiaincsinl 


Congress should encourage the corn fair and 
its subsequent display at the Paris exposition 
by a liberal appropriation.—[B. Frank How- 
ard, in Chicago Trade Bulletin. 














FIVE STATES MILK 
PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Permanent Organization Completed. 





The milk producers supplying the markets 
of Greater New York are fairly on their feet. 
At the meeting of the board of directors, or 
the Central association of the Five States 
milk producers’ association held March 11-12, 
at the Broadway Central hotel, New York 
city, the permanent organization was perfect- 
ed, to the entire satisfaction of ail delegates 
present. All the routes bringing milk to New 
York, with the exception of the Long Island 
railroad, were represented by accredited dele- 
gates, as follows: 

Lackawanna—D. J. Wood, Candor, N Y, 
Irwin Langworthy, Brooktield, N Y, I. W. 
a le Afton, N Y, H. T. Coon, Little York, 


Erie—A. G. gg en osit, N Y, Daniel 
Mould, Ulsterville, a C. ‘Lotienes, Ti- 
oon Center, N Y, a. af Hulsizer, Asbury, 


New Haven—E. G. Seeley, Roxbury, Ct. 
Ontario—William Hymers, De Lancey, N Y, 


Ira L. Snell, Kenwood, N Y, C. H. Manwar- 
ing, ‘'restle, N Y. 
Lehigh—F. B. Aiken, Mecklenburg, N Y, 


E. C. Niebell, Lime, Pa. 
Northern—Ira D. Strang, Yorktown, N Y. 
Ms acon H. 8S. Martin, Augusta, 


West Shore—D. H. Hull, Halcottsville, N Y. 

Harlem—T. J. Arnold, Pawling, N Y, Hen- 
ry S. Ambler, Chatham, N Y, Charles E. Hal- 
stead, Chatham, N Y. 

The meeting was called to order at 10a m, 
March 11, by Mr Irwin Holcomb, Acidalia, 
Sullivan Co, N Y, the chairman of the organ- 
ization committee. Secretary Martin gave an 
interesting account of the origin and forma- 
tion of the association which, with the sub- 














8S, FURSMAN,. 
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stantial aid and co-operation of American Ag- 
riculturist, was now, after what at the time 
seemed insurmountable difficulties, an ac- 
complished fact. Dr F. M. Hexamer, man- 
aging editor of American Agriculturist, pre- 
sented a letter from Herbert Myrick, presi- 
dent and editor of this journal, in which he 
dwelt upon the necessity of organization, 
offered various valuabie suggestions, the pre- 
liminary draft of a constitution (as printed in 
these columns a week ago) and advised the 
delegates to exercise the greatest care and 
judgment in selecting the working force of 
officers. ‘‘Make no mistake,’’ this letter con- 
cluded, ‘‘do not be hasty, and avoid the error 
of trying to walk before you can creep, which 
was fatal to the former organization of milk 
producers. In any event, you will find Amér- 
ican Agriculturist ready and eager to co- 
operate in any reasonable effort to promote the 
business interests of milk producers, as well 
as the sucial, political and educational condi- 
tion of every farmer.’’ 

The hearty round of applause which follow- 
ed the reading of this letter showed, plainer 


THE MILK TRAFFIC 
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THE NEW DISCOVERY OF THE CENTURY. 
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The Eminent Physician and Scientist Who Has Proved That All 
Kidney, Bladder and Uric’ Acid Troubles Can Be Cured, 





You May Have a Sample Bottle of the Great Discovery Sent Foes by Mail. 





As we are by nature subject to many dis- 
eases, the only way to guard against all stam- 
pedes on our health is to make a study uf our 
own physical seli. 

If a peculiar pain attacks you, try to locate 
its origin and discover which organ of the 
body is sick and in need of attention. 

If the kidneys are at fault--and in almost 
every case in the failing of our health they 
are—look well to their restoration to health 
and strength, 

They are the great filters of our body, and 
consequently, the purity of the blood is entire- 
ly dependent on their cleansing powers. 

If the kidneys are notin a perfectly clean 
and healthy condition, the blood becomes im- 
pregnated with impurities and a decay of the 
kidneys soon takes place. If your desire to re- 
lieve yourself of water increases, and you find 
it necessary to arise many times during sleep- 
ing hours, your kidneys are sick. As they 
reazh a more unhealthy stage, a scalding and 
irritation takes place as the water flows and 
pain or dull ache in the back makes you mis- 
erable. If the water, when allowed to remain 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours,forms a set- 
tling or sediment.youn are in the grasp of most 
serious kidney or bladder disorder. 

If neglected now the disease advances until 
the face looks pale or sallow, puffy or dark 
circles under the eyes, the feet swell and 
sometimes the heart acts badly. 





serious menace to health 
any derangement of the 


There is no more 
and strength than 
kidney 8. 

Swamp-Rootis the great discovery of Dr Kil- 
mer,the eminent physician and specialist, and 
will be found just what is needed in cases of 
kidney and bladder disorders and Urie Acid 
troubles due to weak kidneys, such as catarrh 


of the bladder, gravel, rheumatism and 
Bright’s disease, which is the worst form of 
kidney disease. 


It corrects inability to hold water and 
promptly overcomes that unpleasant necessi- 
ty of being compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up wany times during the 
night. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect of 
this great remedy is svon realized. It stands 
the highest for its wonderful cures and is sold 
by druggists in fifty-cent and one-dollar bot- 


tles. 
So universally successful is Swamp-Root in 
quickly curing even the most distressing 


cases, that to prove its wonderful merits you 
may have a sample bottle and a_ book of val- 
uable information. both sent absolutely free 
by mail, upon receipt of three two-cent stamps 
to cover cost of postage on the bottle. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root are so well 
known that our readers are advised to write 
for a sample bottle and to kindly mention 
American Agriculturist when sending their ad- 
dress to Dr Kilmer & Co, Binghamton, N Y. 
Copyright 1898,—Dr Kilmer & Co. 














than words can tell, the appreciation of those 
present, and their approval of the sentiments 
expressed and the measures proposed. While 
the nominating committees were engaged 
in their duties, Chairman Holcomb urged all 
farmers to maintain perseverance, natience 
and firmness in their work. The milk trust 
is going steadily forward and expects to con- 





mence operations by April 1, while it may re- 
quire many months before this association 
will be in a position to control the milk sup- 
ply. The difficulties to cope with so large a 
capital as the trust can command are not to 
be considered lightly. Yet frum the bright 
prospect evidenced now he felt not the least 
[To Page 366.1 
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AMERICAN, 
GRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This pen is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1898. 
TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six montis. Subscriptions can commence at anytime 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper. or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. '99, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |. 1899; Feb. ‘99, to February 1, 1899, 
and soon. Some ae is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
Should then notify us to discontinue ii. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ac dress. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
chanyve advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subsacriptions—To = foreign countries 

2.0 or 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by ‘pesteMes or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts sheuld be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building 








NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
willesteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
willat any time give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


_FOR_ WEEK _ENDING _ MARCH 19, 1898. _ 














Send : at once for our records for determining 
the cost of growing corn and try for the prize 
offered for the best kept record. Full partic- 
ulars will be found on Page 364. 

<eiliaannaeees 

Every day strengthens the beliet that the 
effort to annex Hawaii will fall flat. The ar- 
guments against this absorption overweigh 
those favoring it. As Uncle Sam in our car- 
toon well says, You must pay duty on that 
bundle, and we can’t take care of your family 
anyway. 


ipa 

The state of N Jebraska has lost its case in the 
supreme court relating to the controi of rail- 
way freights. The court decides that the 
maximum rates as originally fixed by the 
state are too low and may be changed. This 
devision is far reaching 1n its effects on all 
classes, and we will present more of the de- 


tails and conclusions next week. 
a 


A cry of despair comes from the ‘‘dispen- 
sers’’ of maple products who conduct their 
business in dingy city basements, foisting all 
sorts of mixtures upon the public under the 
guise of pure goods. They fear that the bill 
in the New York_ legisiature regulating the 
manufacture and sale of maple products will 
favor the farmer and producer at the expense 
of those who employ cheap cane sugars and 
giucose for sophistication. They overstep the 
bounds of truth in their arguments in saying 
that very little light colored maple sugar and 
syrup is made in the sugar orchards. They 
claim that if the bill becomes a law it will 
work to the disadvantage of these said mix- 
ers, and will prove of ‘*very little benefit to 
asmall number who make an insignificant 
amount.’’ What assurance is here seen! City 
opponents of the bill claim the farmers pro- 
duce very little syrup and sugar; yet in the 
same breath their wail of agony goes up to the 
effect that the barm to wholesale grocers and 
dispensers will be great hecause these will be 
obliged to abandon the sale of this produet 
and can no longer ‘‘ make large quantities the 


EDITORIAL 


full length of the season.’’ It is something 
new to learn that the sugar season can be ex- 
tended from January to December,and it is to 
be hoped these senseless arguments may not 
have any influence with the lawmakers. 
This is a question of importance far beyond 
the confines of the Empire state, and the out- 
come will he watched with interest by north- 
ern New England, by Obio, Pennsylvania and 
by maple-producing sections of the west. 
saneniehlllinaenenescns 

Reasonable profits more nearly commensu- 
rate with capital and labor employed are in 
sight for an army of milk producers. Merito- 
rious efforts toward co-operation have crystal- 
lized into intelligent organization,as shown in 
our columns this week. The Five States Milk 
-roducers’* association is now fairly launched, 
with every reason for encovragement in pros- 
ecuting the work before it. The needful ma- 
chinery has been established and put into op- 
eration. Now what is the most important 
work in hand for the individual producer lo- 
‘sated in the dairy districts of the Empire and 
Keystone states, New Jersey and the Housa- 
tonic valley of western New England? Per- 
sonal interest in the success of the association, 
first of all. This includes other helpful things 
including thorough local organization; a 
building ap of your own shipping section; 
loyal support of constitution and by-laws; a 
hearty upholding of the work undertaken by 
the officers chosen at New York last week; a 
determination to follow conservative yet ag- 
gressive lines in this work of the wholesome 
co-operation. No excellence without labor. 

Rad sees 

The national government has before it the op- 
portunity of doing an immense amount of good 
to agricultural classes at small expense. At the 
great Paris exposition to be held in 1900, let 
there be an adequate display of corn and corn 
products in greatest variety possible. American 
Agriculturist insists that in order to secure 
lasting good through the medium of a foreign 
exposition, national exhibits should be de- 
signed with a view of exploitingin the widest 
possible mmanner such of our products as form 
a surplus seeking a foreign market. Itis the 
hight of folly to spend, as has always been 
done in previous foreign exhibits, a large sum 
of money in sending preducts which we do 
not wish to sell or could not if we wanted to. 
A fair example is found in the great display 
in the war department and fish department. 
Let the appropriations he spent in showing 
those-things in which we are supreme 
throughout the world. Let congress at the 
present session offer proper encouragement 
to the American Maize Propaganda. 


It is now the season when certain bureaus, 
apparently exercising more zeal than judg- 
ment, issue authoritative reports corupiled 
from data which can scarcely be other than 
misleading. Thesecretary of the board of ag- 
ticulture in one of the big winter wheat states, 
issued early this month a report in which 
he attempted to give the average cundition of 
winter wheat in the ground, although large 
areas were covered with snow and had been 
for weeks. Such bulletins can only be antic- 
ipatory rather than actual reports. Although 
sent out with best intentions they would 
often pruve misleading if the trade, and if 
farmers generally, accorded them any particu- 
lar consideration. American Agriculturist 
never attempts to forecast conditions at a time 
when the crops are snugly frost bound. Our 
first report this year giving the real situation 
in the winter wheat belt will be issued early 
in April. 





—— 
The New York oleomargarine law should 
be so amended that the penalty for selling 
oleo shall be $100 for each offence, instead of 
‘*not more than $100’’ as it now reads. This 
weak feature was largely responsible for tha 
practical abandonment this winter of the cases 
pending against Armour & Co for alleged vi- 
olations of the law, these suits summing up 
$2,300,000 in penalties. This, however, was 
on the basis of a maximum of $100 per pack- 
age. But under the law as it now exists, the 
total named might be reduced to an almost in- 
significant figure. The agricultural interests 
not only in the east but also the west should 
join hands with the mercantile associations in 
asking that the original law be reinstated. 





Permanent Organization Complete. 


[From Page 365.] 

doubt about the tinal success. J. C. Latimer 
emphasized the importance of establishing co- 
operative creameries at all principal stations 
sO as to be prepared to hold back the surplus 
milk. E.G. Seeley mentioned some of the 
causes which stranded former movements of 
this kind, and drew particular attention to 
the powerful competition of the wholesale 
milk dealers who very often contract large 
quantities of milk at ruinously low prices. 
Neversheless he felt certain that farmers can 
and will win if they stand together like men 
fairand square. The following resolutions 
offered by the committee and read by Mr 
Seeley were unanimously adupted: 

Whereas, it is obvious that the milk indus- 
try supplying New York city at the present 
time is not upon a paying basis for the farmer 
owing, a8 we believe, largely tothe lack of 
organization, co-operation and economical dis- 
tribution: Therefore, resolved that we earn- 
estly recommend to the milk producers along 
the different transportation lines bringing 
milk into New York that they thoroughly or- 
ganize themselves into local unions as the 
first step necessary to bring about the desired 
result. Furthermore, resolved that we do 
hereby urge the dealers to organize them- 
selves, co-operate with us and thereby secure 
to themselves as good or better pay than now 
fur doing their work, and secure to the con- 
sumers of this city a pure article of milk at 
no increased average cost, and secure to the 
producer a fairly remunerative price for his 
milk. 

Atthe morning session of the following 
day Mr Latimer presented the committee’s re- 
port on constitution and by-laws, which after 
extended discussion and debates was unani- 
mously adopted as given herewith. The com- 
mittee deserves no little credit for its pains- 
taking care and arduous work in perfecting 
this constitution which is closely based upon 
the plan proposed by Awerican Agriculturist 
and published in its last issue. 

The next business in order was the election 
of officers and coimmittees, which resulted as 
follows: Pres, A. G. Loomis, Deposit, N Y; 
vice pres, I. D. Strang, Yorktown, N JY; 
treas, C. H. Manwaring, Trestle, N Y; secy, 
H. T. Coon, Little York, N Y; executive 
committee, J. C. Latimer, Ira L. Snell, F. B. 
Aiken and the president and secretary, ex- 
officio; tinance committee, William Hymers, 
I. W. Seeley, O. J. Wari. 

Mr Curtis Winston, Greene, Chenango Co, 
N Y,the secretary ot the old milk union, ad- 
vised not to attempt to fight the trust and 
spend their money in litigation, as the former 
union has done, but rather try to co-operate 
with them. He felt fully convinced that the 
managers of the trust would gladly meet the 
association half way. Mr Manwaring moved a 
vote of thanks to Chairman Holcomband Sec- 
retary Martin tor their excellent work in be- 
half of the organization. This was unan- 
imously carried by a standing vote. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolution, presented by Chairman 
Holcomb, was unanimously carried: Re- 
solved, that we, the representatives and di- 
rectors of the Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation in council assembled, do hereby ex- 
press our grateful appreciation of the noble 
efforts of Herbert Myrick and the American 
Agriculturist in our behalf. 

After an informal discussion and expression 
of views as to how best to promote the inter- 
ests of the association the executive commit- 
tee was instructed to appoint delegates for the 
purpose of establishing local associations at 
all milk stations not yet organized. A most 
hopeful spirit permeated the entire session, 
and at its adjournment all members felt that 
a good work had been accomplished and 
that at the next meeting few, if any, milk 
shipping —s — remain unrepresented 
in the FS M P 

CONSTITUTION ADOPTED BY F §S M P A. 

Preamble—We, the milk producers of the 
states supplying milk to the city of New York 
and tributary markets, believing it to be for 
our mutual interest, do- hereby organize the 
Five States Milk Producers’ association, and 
agree to be bound by the following constitu- 
tion: 

Article I—Name: The Five States Milk 
Producers’ Association. 

Objects: To establish fair prices for milk 
in co-operation with the buyers of milk: to 
regulate the supply so as to adapt it to the 
demand and to mitigate the evils of the sur- 
plus ;to insure justice to producers in freights, 

















commission, etc; and to promote whatever 
changes or reforms are necessary to insure 
wilk of the best quality to the consumer. 

Article LI—Eligibility: Milk producers and 
such other persons as may be approved vy the 
loeal organization,excepting milk dealers and 
their agents, may become mei bers of the asso- 
ciatiou in the manner hereinafter provided. 
In cases of doubt as to the eligibility of any 
person, a two-thirds vote of a local section 
way decide the question. 

Article I1I—Organization: Five or more 
wilk producers may meet and organize at 
will,thereby forming a local section of the as- 
sociation. 

Requirements: 1. Each person must sign 
the constitution. 2. They must elect hy ballot, 
a president, secretary and treasurer. They 
may adopt any by-laws required by their local 
necessities which do not conflict with this 
constitution, and said local association shal] 
pay to the centra) association the sun of fifty 
cents annually for each member. 3. Each 
member must pay the anuual membership fee 
of one dollar and such other charges as may 
be fixed by the local association. 4. A report 
of proceedings, with a list of members, is to 
be sent to the secretary of the central associa- 
tion, who shall then assign a number to the 
section thus formed :a like report must be sent 
to the secretary of the route union. 5. <Any 
person becoming a member of any local sec- 
tion and refusing to pay dues and conform to 
the established rules and regulations, shall 
forfeit his membership and ail rights and 
privileges. 

Route assuciation: 1. Each locai association 
shall be allowed to send one delegate to the 
route association, which delegate shall be al- 
lowed one vote in said asscciation for every 
twenty-five cans or major part thereof of 
milk shipped as the daily average for the year 
on said route. Such route association shall be 
composed of said delegates from any or all lo- 
cal sections along the samme transportation line 
or its minor branches, to be known as the 
(name of route) route union. 2 Each 
route union shall elect a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, who with three 
other persons shall constitute the executive 
committee of said route union. 

Article IV—Central association: 1. Each 
route union shall elect one director to the cen- 
tral association for every 1500 cans of milk 
shipped as the daily average for the year on 
said route, or major fraction of said 1500 cans; 
provided that every route union shall be en- 
titied to at least one director. 2. Any dis- 
putes as to the representation in this director- 
aie shall be decided by majority vote of said 
board of directors. 3. The board of directors, 
constituting the central association,shall elect 
from their number, a president, a vice pres- 
ident, a secretary and a treasurer (no two of 
these offices to be given to the same route),and 
may appoint such committees or employ such 
help (either from within or without their own 
number) asin their judgment the work re- 
quires. 

Art V—Number of Votes: 1. Every 
member of a local association shall be en- 
titled to one vote. 2. Each delegate toa 
route association shal] be entitled to vote as 
heretofore provided in Art III. 3. Each 
director in the central association shall have 
one vote. 

Art VI—Duties of the Organization: 1. Duties 
of local associations shall be to elect the 
members of the route associations, to see that 
the milk is pure and in good order when ship- 
ped to market, and to astend to iocal interests. 
2. The duties of the route associations, shall 
be to elect the members of the central assuci- 
ation,to attend to all matters necessary relative 
to the transportation of milk along its routes, 
or other matters peculiar to the milk business 
along said route. 3. The duties of the central 
association, or board of directors, shall be to 
have a general supervision of the whole work; 
righting wrongs, correcting mistakes; adjust- 
ing differences and arranging with the parties 
buying or handling the milk of. the associa- 
tion relative to prices, payments, surplus 
milk, etc. 

Art VII—Annnal Meetings: 1. Local asso- 
ciations shall hold their annual meetings on 
the first Tuesday in October, the route asso- 
ciations on the second Tuesday in October, 
and the central association on the third Tues- 
day of October. Forthe election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business 
that may properly come before said meeting. 
2, Other meetings of said local and route as- 
sovciations shall be held as provided for in 
their by-laws. 

Art VIII—AlII officers of local, route and the 
central association shall hold their office for 
one year or until their successors are elected. 

Article IX—Amendments: This constitution 
may be amended at any time upon the recom- 
mendation of the central association, when 
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©°RUNS THE MILK-PAIL OVER -o~ KY 
‘Rich Milk Too- 


ak Sold only in 100-Ib. and 150-Ib, sealed Sacks bearing our brand, 
(A) Don’t buy in sacks with broken seal or without our brand. 





Read what others say: @ 
se RHINBECK, DUTCHESS County, N. Y., March 16, 1896. 
GENTLEMEN :—We are supplying Gov. Morton’s Ellerslie stock 
. farm and Mr. J. J. Astor’s Ferncliff farm with Quaker Oat Feed, 
and they report the most satisfactory results. © 


WILLIAMS & TRAVER. 


\ a 
=> ‘If your local For samples (4 
@ Quaker OatFeedizz @ 
SS does not keep ulars address ~— 


The American Cereal Co., Chicago, Ill., or Boston, Mass, 
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IT IS VERY AMUSING 


To see how disparagingly ‘* would-be competitors ” speak and write 
of the value of Experiment Station tests of Cream Separators, when 
the tests show, as they do, that the Improved United States Separators 
do better and more thorough separation than any others. Before 
the Improved United States Separators came on the market, and the 
** would-be competitors ” 














had some records, but not so good or so 
many as the Improved United States Separators have, they esteemed 
them very highly and advertised them with a great flourish of 
trumpets. Now that the Improved United States Separator beats 
them so much they strive to make dairymen believe there is no value 
to Experiment Station records because the ‘‘ would-bes” are beaten. 


EXAMINE THE RECORDS, SOME OF WHICH WE GIVE BELOW: 
Maine, Feb. 2, 
Vermont, Jan. 13; 
oR 
it) 29, 
“ 30, 
New Hampshire 
Feb. a8, 
Massachusetts, “ 10, 


‘ 


Illinois, Mar. 12, 
2 5, 

Ohio, Jan. 15, 
Feb. 2, 


ry & 


15, 
18 tests not over 


Corne ’ 
u 23 tests, Jan. 7 to 
Mar. es showed only 
4 “ 6 
Wisconsin, Jan. 4, 
« at 
South Carolina, 
April 23, 
< 
“ 


30, 
Michigan, Mar. 10, 
“10, 





May 19, 
Nebraska, Jan., 1897, 
Minnesota June isof, 0. O08 
Average of 9 runs, eee O:08 
THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS are taking the 
lead in all dairy sections, and this is what makes the “would-be 
competitors” writheso and talk against Experiment Station Records. 
Send for catalogues, they are furnished free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Bellows Falls, Vt. 











THOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 
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such amendment has been concurred in by 
two-thirds of the active local associations. 
BY-LAWS OF THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, 

1. A wajority in number present at any 
regularly called meeting shall control in vot- 
ing upon all matters except fixing the price of 
milk, whicn shall require a majority vote of 
all the board of directors. 

2. Seven directors shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business, except 
for fixing the price of milk. 

3. The treasurer shall be placed under 
bonds in a guaranteed company, the cost of 
said bonds to be paid from the association 
treasury. 

4. The secretary shall keep the minutes of 
the association, issue its notices as ordered 
by the directors and do all the business the 
directors may require. 

5. The treasurer shall keep accurate ac- 
count of all receipts, dispensing the same only 
on the order of the finance committee. He 
shall report fully to the officers and directors 
of the central association, whenever requested. 

6. The finance committee of three direc- 
tors (neither of whom shall be president, sec- 
retary or treasurer) shall pass upon all bills, 
and the treasurer shall pay only such bills as 
are approved in writing by a majority of said 
comnittee. 

7. Vacancies occurring in any offices, or 
committees, of the central association may be 
tilled by the directors. 

8. The president, secretary and three other 
directors shall constitute its executive comwit- 


. tee, a majority of whom may control. The ex- 


ecutive committee shall have charge of the 
affairs of the central association during the 
interim between the meetings of the directors. 

9. The directors shall meet at least quar- 
terly. Special meetings shall be called by the 
president, or in case of his absence or ina- 
bility to act, by the vice-president, on written 
request of five directors. Due notice must be 
given each director of all meetings, which 
shall not be held later than Thursday in the 
week unless for special reasons. 

10. The directors of the central association 
may employ an agent or agents to organize 
local and route associations and to do other 
work subject tothe direction of the execu- 
tive committee. 

11. The directors may establish the head- 
quarters of the Five States Milk Producers’ 
association in New York city or other conven- 
ient point, where the entire membership may 
apply for information. 

12. The expenses of the officers, directors 
and ‘employ ees of the central association shall 
be paid out of the funds in the hands of the 
treasurer of the central association. 

13. The directors shall report fully, through 
their president, to the route unions and local 
sections at least once a year. 


Ponta ac 

The farmers of Chatham, Ghent, Canaan 
and Austerlitz are much interested in the es- 
tablisbment of a milk shipping station at the 
point first named. This is the terminus of the 
Harlem railroad over which so much milk 1s 
shipped. More than 1300 cows have been 
pledged to start the business. The efforts of 
American Agriculturist will prove of great 
value in getting the producers to work to- 
gether. Just as soon as farmers act unitedly 
and by co-operation they will be fairly and 
squarely met at any point in the business by 
those who handle their {Soret —(G. T. 
Powell, Columbia Co, N 





Grange Notes. 
NEW YORK. * 

At the close of the grange year, Sept 30, 
1897, there were 40,510 members of the order 
in good standing in New York. The 834 
granges that have followed Fredonia No 1 
have hada membership of 122,314. Of this 
number 39,726 have dropped out by removal 
or death; 11,612 are in granges that have be- 
come dormant; and 7642 have been suspended 
for non-payment of dues. Last year 16 new 
granges were organized, several reorganized 
and 5000 became members of the order. 

OHIO. 

One of the objects of the grange is its finan- 
cial benefits made possible by co-operated 
effort. The state grange executive committee 
has mailed an extensive and confidential 
trade circular to the secretary of every grange 
in the state. Liberal discounts from retail 
prices are offered on nearly every line of 
goods in the market. R. L. Helman of Spring- 
field, O, has the work in charge. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Locktown grange conferred final degrees on 
a class of eight, March 8. This grange was 
organized March 8, 1875. Atthe anniversary 
there was a very large attendance and quite a 
delegation from Sergeantsville and Oak Grove 
grapges. This grange has abont 100 members 
and four more proposals with more to follow. 
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elf Sharpening. 
elf Shaping. 


Our Piow Share 
Our Plow Share 
Our Plow Share uperior to any. 
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PATRIOTIC. 
Save Time and Money this Year 
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These plows excel in quality of work 
Durabilit . Lightness of Draft and 
ease of Sone ling. Thus you see the name 
is their smallest recommendation. 

BE SURE Yo UR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

CASTINGS 


MADE BY US i 
MADE BY os. - Columbia Plow Works, 


‘} TWICE As LONG| Copake Iron Works, 
BY OLHERS. | COLUMBIA CO., N. Y. 
Oooo 
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HORSE POWERS 
Threshing Machines and 
Wood- be Machines, 
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If you 1 want the best power in the world for running 
cream separator, ensilage cutter, or wood saw, try our 
horse power. Easiest running, best material, and will do 
the, most work of any in the market. 


50-page pamphlet A. W, GRAY'S SONS, 


Free. Address 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTUR 
P. O. Box 8, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 


23806 Ihs. > 


weight of two of the 


Famous © | C Hogs. 
@ Sell onic. Tene On Time 


to bd first applicant in each localtiy. Y 


Description free. We ship to all States Y 
and foreign countries. Y 


L. B. SILVER CO. 
155 Summit St., Cleveland, 0. 


—_ 

















THIS WAR TALK 


caused by Cuban troubles calls attention to our public 
defenses. Say, are your crops and pasture lots well 
fortified? Send us measurements and get our ’98 prices. 
Sce our ad. in ne xt issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








PRIDE OF RICHMOND FENCE 


Is built by the New Robinson Machine. Builds reg- 
ular picket fence or an all Wire fence. First-Class Ma 
chine at low cost. Free Circular. SAFETY GATE 
CO., Box * G,” Richmond, Indiana. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING and sid- 
ing (brick, rocked or corrugated), 


METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 


rite for Catalogue. 


PENN METAL CEILING AND ROOFING CO.. Ltd. Philadelphia. 
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PATENT PENDING 
A Roller and Pulverizer combined. Guaranteed to do 
better work than any other. Show this to )our dealer, he 
can get you one on trial. 


FULTON MACHINE Cce., .. 
anal Fulton, 0. U.S. A. 


THE FARQUHAR 








~ —— — =— 
Medal and Highest ‘Award at the World's Columbian Exposition. 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


BEST SET WORKSIN THE WORLD. Warranted the best made. 
Shingle Mills, Machinery, and Standard Agricultural Imple- 
ments of Best Quality at lcwest prices. Illustrated Catalogue. 


FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


LARGEST CAPACITY. 
Most economical, lightest draught, 
ge, wastes no grain. ‘Cleans ready 
OZ for cenpapanged Send for a 








A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


IAN E Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 
00D: lots, direct from 
A Canadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
‘Guaranteed quality and 
' weight. Write for free pam- 
) 4): phlet and price-list. 


) ad 
& HZ F. R. LALOR, 

4 =S Dunnville, (Box 56) Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & Co. 












Factory Made 


; Fence 


= heavy upright wire 
win one piece, and a per- 
fect — - hold it. 

Made of hard stee! wire, 
»OLDIT: LS heavily galvanized, and 
with ample provision 
for contraction and ex 
pansion. 


Lamb Wire Fence Go., Adrian, Mich. 


HaveYou Money? 


You had better save it by building your fence with the 
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FENCE = foo 
MACHINE 222 t3 2 firs 


If you haven’t plenty of money you can make it by buy- 
ing one of these machines and building fence for your 
neighbors. Wouldn’t 10 to 20 Cts. Per Rod 
for a good wire fence prove a strong argument! RS 
think so. It does. Free circulars, prices, etc. Write, 
EUREKA FENCE CO. Box 6, Richmond, Ind. 


BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
= beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 
et. 

Ask your Agricultural Experiment Station about 
the great walue of Prime Cotton Seed Meal, both 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every big 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than: 





DIOR 6-66 kscissccccesees 8} per cent. 
I 6.50% Scctwcecccceesas 7 percent. 
PROCOID 0.2 000 cee + .43 per cent. 
(| . 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer ‘for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal; and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 

Our handsome pamphlet can be had for the asking. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York City. 











Sugar Beet Notes. 


Prof Roberts’s seniors at Cornell university 
is studying the sugar beet. Perhaps some 
subscribers to American Agriculturist have 
questions which they would like to submit 
to the students there for full reply. If sv, 
write them out, enclose stamp, and address 
Sugar Leet seniors, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N Y. 

The LBuffalo beet sugar company of Brant, 
Erie county, N Y, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $600,000, divided into 6000 
shares of common stock, to manufacture and 
refine beet sugar. The directors are: Clar- 
ence M Fenton, Benjamin Fenton, Ierbert 
P Bissell atid Eugene E Reade ot Ruffalo, and 
John G Battelle of Pigna, O. The Erie Pre- 
serving Co is back of it. 

‘The factory at Rome, N Y, did not pay 
last season with new machinery, and experts 
to superintend every department,’’ writes a 
friena. The truth is that this factory is 
equipped with old machinery from a defunct 
concern at Farnham, Quebec. It was bonght 
cheap, but probably it wonld have been _bet- 
ter economy to have paid what the machinery 
cost to let it stay at Farnham and _ purchased 
anew and modern outfit. The Rome factory 
started too late in the season to get a sufti- 
cient supply of beets. In spite of all these 
ybstacles, however, this factory has demon- 
strated that it only requires an abundant sup- 
ply of beets, say 30,000 to 50,000 tons, in order 
to pay good profits on its capitai, besides 
netting farmers $4 a ton fortheir beets. The 
factory at Menominee Falls, Wis, was a fail- 
ure in 1596 and did not run at allin 1897, be- 
cause of financial difticulties and character of 
the equipment—not because of poor beets or 
lack of them, There will probably be numer- 
ous other failures from like causes in future 
years, allof which emphasize the necessity 
of starting right. 


NEW YORK. 


Rensselaer Co O—At Berlin, Albert Rosen- 
berg will work the Ray Greene farm. Dennis 
Greene will move onto the farm to be vacated 
by Mr Rosenberg. Ed Wager will manage 
the Taylor farm. Calvin Pratt has moved to 
the Hull farm at South Berlin. ,M. C. Brown 
has sold his Hollow farm to Rathbun Bros 
who will build a honse on it. The cheese 
factory will open about May 15.——At Eagle 
Bridge, J. O. Joslin recently lost a valuable 
colt. He caught a footin a wire fence and 
was thrown, breaking his neck. Arnold Cen- 
ter has sold his rams of last April to G. D. 
Miner of Vermont. Hay is 47 per ton. 
Joy has sold his 1773-acre farm for 7000. At 
recent auction sales stock has shown a decid- 
ed advance. Potatoes are rising in price and 
the stock is getting low. More than the 
usual acreage will he planted if seed can be 
obtained. Iwo creameries are running in 
town. Many farmers are letting out potato 
ground on shares. An increased amount ot 
commercial fertilizers will be used this sea- 
son. Dell Stewart will work the O’Neil farm. 
John Guide is selling his potatoes at 1 per 
bu. F. D. Mosher has a fine lot of seed pota- 
toes. 

Torry, Yates Co, March 15—The recent ad- 
vance in wheat has caused most of the farmers 
to dispose of their holdings. Potatoes are sell- 
ing in Penn Yan at 60 to 65c. The hay mar- 
ket seems to he very dull with timothy selling 
from 5 to $7 per ton, and with little or no mar- 
ket for clover. Stock has wintered well. The 
sheep industry seems to be booming in this 
section, as much money has been made by 
feeding lambs, and the wool market is ad- 
vancing. Most of the farmers have hired help, 
with wages ranging from 15 to 18 per month. 


Washington Co 0o—At Hartford, M. S. Gra- 
ham is drawing potatoes to Glens Falls at 75c 
per bu. Mr Graham has some young horses 
in the hands of a professional trainer. Mild 
weather has been favorable for young lambs. 
Many farms will change hands. Ed Lee has 
moved from T. B. Stafford’s farm to Danby, 
Vt. The L. Norton farm has been sold for 
$2500. Charles Park moves onto the Milton 
Waller farm. Benjamin Smith has moved to 
Amsterdam and rented his farm to his son 
Fred. Veal brings 5c per lb in local markets. 
Good cows are in demand at 30 to 40 each. 
——At Jeckson, John A. Qua has sold his 
farm to Henry Fuller. Sheep and cows com- 
mand good prices. Henry C. Carter has add- 
ed 524 acres to his farm.——At Fort Ann, 





Frank Shedon has bought the Brayton farm 
of 276 acres, with 20 cows and enough bay to 
carry them through, for 9000. Fifteen years 
ago 20,000 was offered for the same property. 
A town hallis soon to be built. 
ad. 


Roads are 
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THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN ; AT LAST A TREATMENT FOR 


AMERICAN MEDICO-CHEMIST, 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE 
TO HUMANITY. 


CATARRH, LA GRIPPE,CONSUMP- 
TION AND LUNG TROUBLES 
THAT CURES. 





TO EVERY READER OF THE 
AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 


FREE 


THREE BOTTLES UPON APPLICATION 


ON MERIT AND 
MERIT ALONE 


Wi 
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-> THOSE WHO USE 





@ = THEM CET WELL 
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Epitor’s NorE—All readers of American Agriculturist anxious regarding the bealth of 


themselves, children, relatives ur friends, can 


Discoveries, as represented in the above illustration, with 
testimonials, etc, by sending full address to Dr Slocum’s jaboratory, 
This is a plain, honest, straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the merits 


York city. 


have three free 


bottles of the Doctor’s New 
directions, pampiblets, 


complete 
Slocum building, New 


ot the Dr Slocum new system of medicine, and should be accepted at once. 


A Cure That Cures Catarrh, La Grippe, Consumption 
And Other Lung Troubles. 


Foremost among the world’s greatest med- 
ico-chemists stands Dr Slocum of New York 
city. His efforts, which for years had been 
directed toward the discovery of a positive 
cure for consumption, were finally successful, 
and already this new scientific system of 
treAtment has, by its timely use, permarently 
cured thousauds of apparently hopeless cases. 

He has demonstrated the dreaded disease to 
be curable beyond a doubt, in any climate. 
Indisputable facts prove that the doctor’s new 
discoveries are areliable and absolute cure for 
consumption and all bronchial, throat, lung 
and chest troubles; la grippe, stubborn 
coughs, catarrhal affections, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, general decline and weakness, loss 
of flesh, and all wasting-away conditions; and 








to better demonstrate its wonderful merits, he 
will send three free bottles (the Ur Slocum 
new scientitic system of medicine) with full 
instructions, pamphlets, ete, to all readers of 
American Agriculturist. 

Simply write to Dr T. A. Slocum, manufac- 
turing chemist, Slocum building, New York, 
giving name, postoftice and express address. 

There is no charge for medicine or corre- 
spondence-ad vice. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubted efficacy 
of the Dr Slocum new system of medicine, we 
urge every sufferer tu take advantage of this 
most liberal proposition at once. 

Please tell the doctor, when writing, that 
you read this generous offer in American 
Agriculturist. 
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Holland Patent, Oneida Co, March 16— 
The Thomson tarm has been sold to Dr J. 
DeVello Moore of Utica, who will maintain it 
as a summer home and sanitarium. Cows are 
selling for $40 to 60 at auction. There are 
more auctions this year than ever before. 
There is an increased interest in poultry all 
through the country. 


Middletown, Delaware Co, March 14—Sug- 
ar making is now in orderin this valley and 
good sap weather prevails. The prospect is 
fair for a large yield of sugar and syrup. Cows 
have wintered well and are coming in. Milk 
and butter making is the business of this val- 
ley. Cows are but little higher than last fall; 
$30 is about the average at auctions. The de- 
mand not very strong. Horses are a little 
higher and there are some coming in from the 
west. Potatoes are scarce and selling at 1 per 
bu. Oats and buckwheat bring fair prices. 
Little grain is marketed here. Hired help 
seems to be at a discount; farmers feel they 
must do their own work or let it go undone. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, March 12—Quite 
a nuinber from this place attended the exer- 
cises at the new school building at Edmeston 
recently. The popularity of the school retlects 
great credit upon the board of education, tbe 
principal and his assistants. The spring is 
very forward and with tine weather the build- 
ing and repairs will be much in advance of 
ordinary seasons. Potatoes are nearly all 
marketed at 60 to 70e. Pork and beef are 
in demand at the home market. Butter is 
taken at 18 to 20c and cheese 12c per lb. Most 
of the farmers have their wood and logs 
hauled and have also secured feed and phos- 
phate for spring use. Most of the plowing will 
have to be done this spring,as little fall plow- 
ing was done. Stock 1s in fine condition and 
will go to pasture in better order than for 
many years. Most of the farmers have securea 
their help for the season at prices ranging 
frow $15 to 20 per month. Good day labor com- 
mands 1 per day. Farm cbanges took place 
generally the first of the month. Milk 
contracts will soon be made. The mild win- 
ter has been very favorable for the dairy in- 
terests. A general condition of good health 
prevails and the outlook for the coming sea- 
son is very bright. 

Ontario, Wayne Co, March 15—The expe- 
rience of those who placed their dried apples 
in cold storage in 1896 has led to some talk 
about a building at Lakeside station. Those 
who store green apples are becoming interest- 
ed. A good deal of building is to be done in 
this vicinity this season. Alex Sands, who 
owns 149 acres of orchard, says the outlook for 
apples at the present time is good. William 
Tummons has built a new gristmill at Onta- 
rio. Fred Huxley's new warehouse is a goud 
thing for Ontario farmers. Among the wary 
who can show a good flock of sheep in this 
section is William Chapman. He has given 
close attention to breeding the Southdown, 
which he thinks the best sheep for mutton. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, March 15—The 
winter has been mild and stock has wintered 
well. Staiks, hay and straw have been very 
low. Auctions are numerous and everything 
sells well. Very few logs taken to the wills, 
owing to the small amount of snow on the 
ground this winter. There is more interest in 
farmers’ institutes than formerly. Much sick- 
ness prevails. Roads are pvor. George W. 
Doty, a well-known farmer of this town, was 
badly kicked in the face by a horse recently. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, March 15— 
Many have tapped their sugar orchards and 
are making sugar of good quality. Cows are 
giving milk earlier this spring than last year. 
There are more calves fatted on the cow than 
a year ago. They sell for $6 to 8 at four to six 
weeks old. Cows are still in great demand. 
Some horses have been sold for eastern market 
at fair prices. 


Westchester Co q--At Somers, the 77 acre 
farm of the late Samuel White, with good 
buildings and water, was sold to A. B. Whit- 
lock for $4200. James Curry & Son are puat- 
ting stock in the Aaron Hallock store. The 
store of E. G. Travis at Amawalk was burn- 
ed recently.——At South Salem, roads are in 
fair condition for the opening of spring. 
Farmers are bauling manure. Rev Mr Van 
Nordin has leased the Marzolf estate for a 
term of years. Edgar R. Bailey has rented 
the Clark Mead place of John Lawrence and 
will move there about April 1. Aaron K. 
Bouton has some fine yearlings and two-year- 
olds. New milch cows are im demand at $30 
tu 50 each. Alec Greer remains on the Ja- 
cob Hoyt farm another year. There is in- 
creased interest in poultry raising. The clo- 
ver acreage will be increased. 

2 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Springfield, Fayette Co, March 15—Farmers 
are busy plowing and drawing manure. Ma- 
ple sugar makers have bad an unusually good 
season. <A large amount of syrup has been 
made. It is bringing 9c per gal in local mar- 
kets. The farmers’ institute at Point Marion 
was one of the most successful ever held in 
this county. ‘An effort is being made to es- 
tablish a creamery at Smithtield. More than 
the usual amount of clover seed is bein 
sown. J. A. Rohrer & Sons have purchase 
a new incubator and a brvoder. 


Tuberculosis Plays Havoc—Dr George B. 
Jobson, veterinary surgeon, has discovered 
that tuberculosis exists to an alarming extent 
in Greene county, in the neighborhood of 
Franklin. Out of a herd of 32 Jersey cows in 
the Oakwood dairy 18 were found to be suffer- 
ing from the disease and killed. These cattle 
were of the highest strains of the Jersey breed 
and were valued at $3500. A large number of 
other cattle were found affected and killed. 
Dr Jobson states that 40 % of the cattle in 
Venango and surrounding counties are tuber- 
culous,and every effort is to be made to check 
the progress of the disease. 


The Beaver County Agricultural Society has 
elected the following officers: Pres, William 
M. Boyle; vice-presidents, P. J. Mahoney, 
Almond R. Leyda and Alex L. McKibbin; 
sec, Leonard S. Anderson; treas, J. Imbrie 
Martin; directors, John D. King, James T. 
Conlin, William Carr, John H. Caler, Julian 
F. Bixby, Harry W. Reeves, Frank H. Laird, 
Lysle Lutton, Dr G. S. Boyd, Louis R. Da- 
vidson, John T. Tay, William C. Goll,Charles 
H. Eckert, A. L. McKibbin and James E. 
Kennedy. 

The Creamerymen’s Association of the east- 
ern district of Pennsylvania held the annual 
meeting last week at Oxford and elected the 
following ofticers for the ensuing year: Pres, 
c. P. Faucett, West Chester; vice pres, I. 
McSharran, Lancaster Co; sec, George F. Ma- 
loney, Philadelphia; treas, Juhn 1. Carter, 
Chatham. The following were chosen to at- 
tend the next meeting of the state dairymen’s 
association to be heldin Harrisburg, March 31: 
Jonn I. Carter, J. C.Sharpless and Mr Wood- 


side. 


The Annual Poultry Show of the Pittsburg 
fanciers’ club, which has just closed, proved 
the most successful ever held by this organ- 
ization. Over 3000 entries of poultry and fan- 
cy fowls were shown. Nearly every state east 
of the Mississippi was represented. The pre- 
miums aggregated several thousand dollars. 
Dr W. F. Barclay is president of the club. 

a — 
The Milk Market. 

At New Yerk, arrivals continue ample, and 
the exchange price remains 2c P qt. Aver- 
age surplus $1 29 P can of 40 qts. 

lteceipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Mar 14 were as fol- 
lows: 

Fluid Creara  Con- 





milk densed 

NY.LE& West RR, 29,570 117 679 
N Y¥ Central. 16,631 191 172 
N Y. Ont & West, 24,826 828 _ 
West Shore, 14,166 264 379 
N ¥, Sus and West, 12,106 179 69 
Y & Putnam. 2,121 - — 
New Haven & H. 19.199 287 _ 
Del. Lack & West, 37.331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 — _ 
N J Central. 2.450 37 _ 
Lehigh Valley. 5,929 240 _ 
Other sources. 4.200 — — 
Total receipts. 160,096 4,086 1,299 
Daily av this week, 22,871 Ag4 186 
Daily av last week, 22,669 563 171 
Corres’ing week last year, 21,749 406 180 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET 
New York. March 15—The feeling is one 
of general quietude, quotations substantially 
unchanged: 





Mar 4 Mar 7 Mar 14 
N Y state crop. '97 choice, » 19 18 @I19 
Prime, 17 @I18 17 @18 17 @18 
Low to medium, 13 @16 13 @16 12 @16 
N Y State crop, 9 choice, 8 @9 8 @y 8 @ 8% 
Prime, 64¢@ 7 63,@ 7 644@ 7 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 ¢ 5 3 @5 
Pacifie crop, ’97 choice, 19 9 1814@19 
Prime, 17 @18 17 @i8& 17 @I18 
Low to medium 3 @16 13 @l6 13 @16 
Pacific crop, 96 choice, 8 @¥ 8 @4 8 @9 
Prime 7 @7i7 7 @7% 7 @7% 
Low to medium, 5 @6 5 @6 5 @6 
Olds, 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 
German. ’97 crop. 32 @45 32 @45 32 @45 
“ % crop. 2 @2b5 20 @25 20° @25 


Shipments of hops from Cobleskill, N Y, 
week ending March 12, were 182 bales. 















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


¥IVE CENTS A WORD. 








POULTRY. 


cVICKER YARDS, Barred Rocks, Buff Leghorns bred for 

meat and eggs, 15 eggs $1. page Pekin Duck Eggs, 10, 

$l. Discount large orders. JAMES E, COUDEN, Giffords (Great 
Kuills, P. O.), Staten Island, N, Y. 





HITE WYANDOTTES—None better; eggs for hatching, 
$2 per 13. Write for cireviars. RALPH WOODWARD, 
New Rochelle, New York. (Mention Agriculturist. at.) 








MPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS. Buckeye Reds. Beautiful, dark 
red chickens, yellow legs. Best layers. Sittings $1 each. 
FRANK METCALF, Warren, Ohio. 





EST ee Brews and White Leghorns, Buff and White Plymouth 
arge size, extra layers. 15 Warranted eggs, $1. J, 
w. BRU c KART. Lititz, Pa. 


Rosecous White Leghorns, also Black Minorcas, remark- 
able layers. 26 Eggs $1, Liatch guaranteed. E. JONES 
North Hartland, Vermont. 








HITE WYANDOTT ES Single ay: er Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks Eggs, $1 Cc. H. CRONKHITE, 2d, 
Sandy Hill, N. ¥. 





60 EGGS, $3; 15, $1. and 2 medicated nest eggs. 26 varieties, 
Cireular freee WHITNEY BROS., Triangle, New York 





DEAL FARM OWL. - White Wyandottes; Hunter-Knapp 
cross. Eggs, 13 $1. . R. SMITH, Franklinville, N. Y. 





H. TANGER, Hatton, Pa., breeder of 30 leading varieties thor- 
e oughbred poultry. Eggs, #i per 13. Send for catalogue. 





ey .E_COMB WHITE L EGHORNS, excellent layers, 13 eggs, 
ide. GEO. P. PRANK ARD, Ridgefield Park, N. J 








ULTRY CATALOGUE —all varieties. Free. BLACK- 
WELL, Nelson, Pa. 


et 





FRUITS AnD VECETABLES. 


EED POTATOES-—Sir Walter Raleigh $5 per bbl., Bovee Seed- 
ling -$4 per bbl.. Carman No. 3.Uncle Sam, Wise Seedling, 
Early Thoroughbred. Early Michigan, #3 per bbl.. cyanate 
strictly first-class stock, true to name,3 bu. bbls F. 0. Cc. W. 
BURNETT, Box 59, Lyons, N. Y 


EED POTATOES—Bovee, Uncle Sam, Sir Walter Raleig zh. 
Great Divide. Country Gentleman, and fiftv more of the new 
and best varieties. Pure choice stock, direct from the grower. 
Free catalogue. Carman No, 3, $3 per barrel. M. F. WEBSTER, 
Fishers, N. Y. 








Qvs EET POTATOES for Seed. Jersey yellow and red, $3 per 

. of 3 bushels, full meas i. Bes t varieties of Strawberry 
and A small fruit plants, trees Send for price list at 
wholesale prices. CHAS. BLACK, Hig zits town, N. J. 


QTRAWBE cCRRY PLANTS—Reliable Vaneties. such as Lovett’s 
WO Warfield, Crescent. and cs hel’s Early, send for prices. F. L. 


RHODES, Central Park. 





YEDIGREE Straw berr; rry plants, rs 2% per 1000 and up. WM. 
PERRY, Coolspring, Delaware. 





TRAWBERRY PLANTS—100 varieties. Price list. WIL- 
LIAM PALMER, Grooms, N. Y. 











ERRY PLANTS, from #1.12 per thousand up. H. L. 
SQUIRES, Flanders, N. Y. 


OOD CELERY and Tobacco plants, doilar thousand. Val 
tobacco land for rent. BEAR HEAD FARM, Orlando, 











Gtae-eurreS POTATO FARM, Manchester, N. Y. 





LIVE STOCK. 


EXTRA FINE LITTERS OF SCOTCH COLLIE PU - to 
e 4 months old, beautifully marked and nicely conte ab 69 
some choice grown Collies and Watch dogs. Tho: V 
broken. lso Foxhounds and Beagle hounds. oj HOW SRD 
TAYLOR, Farmer's Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 








by ge Fg Rex and Lady Caroline stock « heshires, 
igs, 8, 10 and 12 weeks old Sows bred. Se hen boars 

Blackberry, Raspberry and Currant Plants. First-class goods “ 

price. W. E. MANDEVILLE, Brookton, Tompkins Co.. N. Y 











CBs we PIGS from Reg stock. a P. Rock, W. Wyandotte, 

a l.eghorn Eggs . 70¢ for] #4 per 100. No better birds 
inthe U. 8. HURD’S EMPIRE STATE STOCK FARM, Whal- 
lousburgh, N. Y. 


OR SAILE—Thoroughbred small "Yorks hire hogs gistered. 
For description and price, call on or address i. “aS DER: 
SEN, Greece, N. Y 














OLAND-CHINAS—Poland China hogs for sale eheap. bred 
from W — 8 fair prize takers. Address H. 8. WISE, Berkley 
Springs, W. 





I. C. HOG of the Silver breed. mated not akin; 8 weeks to 
: 9 months old. ORRIN W. TODD, 562 Lake ave., Roche ate r. 


ERSEYS-—St. J.ambert and Combination. Young stock for 
e sale. Write what you want. S&S. E. NIVIN, Lande mberg. Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








| age Ay pom (silver) I will inform anyone of my discovery, 
which I guarantee to destroy apple tree worms and their eggs, 
immediately. E. BRADT, Glenville, Schenectady Co.. N. Y. 








OSITION WANTED by voung man Swede, graduate from 
agricultural institute. 12 years’ experience in sugar beet rais- 
ing. F. PETRE, 263 Wells St., Chicago. Il. 





J. HOOVER, Commission Merchant. Poultry, Eggs. Apples, 
e Potatoes, Calves, Pork, Hay. 112 Produce Ave., Philadel- 
pa. Pa. 





AW FU RS Ww ANTED—Send for priee | list. F. 8 . PAL MATIE R, 
\ Leeds, N. 


Sold 
Them Both. 


Tadvertised a separator and cow under Farmers’ Ex- 
change in The Agriculturist,and received a large number 
of replies, which resulted in the sale of both. Think that 
department is worth being patronized. 














Basket and Question Box. 


Lincoln Coreless Pear.—W. H. R., Wayne 
Co, N Y¥: This pear was first brought to pub- 
lic notice by W. E. Jones of Lincoln, I], 
who exhibited it at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomological society,in Washington, D C, 
in 1891. [t is of medium to large size, pyriform, 
obtuse in shape, yellow with slight blush, 
good quality and an excellent keeper. Tree 
strong, prolific and hardy. This variety is re- 
markable for the poor development of its 
core, which makes 1t practically coreless and 
seedless. Trees are now offered for sale by 
all prominent nurserymen at from 25 to 5c 


White Clover.—J. G. G. Q., Tioga Co, N Y: 
The seed of white clover possesses very great 
vitality and may therefore come up in the 
most unexpected places. In favorable local- 
ities it spreads so rapidly that very little seed 
will soon cover a large space. As a bee plant 
it is highly prized, and it forms part of near- 
ly all the reputed lawn mixtures. 


Slitting the Bark.—W. H. B.. Ontario, Can- 
ada: When, from any cause a frnit tree be- 
comes bark bound a siit of the knife may heip 
the expansion of the cells of the inner layers, 
but unless there is great need for it and the 
slitis carefully made, it may do more barm than 
good. In our own experienc3 we have never 
observed any satisfactory results from the op- 
eration. 


Dry Bordeaux Mixtures.—G. W. H., Suffolk 
Co, N Y: Several fungicidal mixtures in 
powder form have been recommended and 
used, but none have proved as satisfactory as 
the liquid bordeaux mixture. They are also 
more expensive and more apt to injure the 
foliage. One of the best known is the David 

owder, which consists of 30 pounds of quick- 
hens and eight parts copper sulphate. As small 
a quantity of water as possible is used to slake 
the lime and to dissolve the sulphate. The 
latter solution is added to the milk of lime 
when it is cooled, and then the mixture is 
dried in the sun. When perfectly dry it is 
ground into a very fine powder. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Care in Making the Seed Bed, 

Too much stress cannot de laid on the care- 
ful preparation of the tobacco seed bed and 
the use of covering for the plants, which not 
only protects them from the ravages of the 
fly, but operates to force the growth of the 
plants and enables us to set them out much 
earlier. The varying of our s@asons seems to 
almost preclude early June planting of tobac- 
co. And certainly the experience of our plant- 
ers for the past 3 or 4 years has established the 
fact that only the May planting has resuited 
in anything like a fair crop. This early plant- 
ting has for the most part escaped the disaster 
of the July and August drouth, and is secured 
during August, thereby escaping the Septem- 
ber storms. More tobacco has been seriously 
injured by September storms than by early 
frosts. I try to secure my crop before Sept 
15 to escape bruising from sturms rather than 
fear of frosts later on.—[Samuel Cox, Jr _ to 
Md Farmers’ Institute. 





PENNSYLVANIA—The greater part of the seed- 
jeaf tobacco has heen sold at gyod prices, net- 
ting to the grower at least 75 % more than 
the crop of two years ago. The Havana seed 
has also been moving at considerably ad- 
vanced prices, esnecially when you take into 
consideration the quality of the crop, which is 
rather thick and full of white vein. The large 
bulk of the tobacco has been sold and several 
months earlier than usual. The prospects 
are that it will all have left the hands of 
growers before the tirst of May,at good prices, 
although there are scarcely any wrappers 
among it. The vield of the ’97 crop will be 
in weight over twice as much as the year 
previors. The outlook for ’98 is for a_ large 
acreage, but not as large as years ago, for the 
reason that ali other kinds of farm products 
are bringing fair vrices, so that there will 
scarcely be an overproduction. 


Re —— reg 
Sterility —D. G. S. (N Y) has cows which 
are sterile. There are a number of causes for 
this trouble and in your case would consider 
it was in the bull. It will be wise to exchange 
him for another. Thereis no medicine of any 
practical value for this trouble. 
Worms—G. B. M. (LI) wants a remedy for 


worms in pigs. They are the long round 
worms. Give each pig 4 oz of the fluid ex- 
tract of spigelia and senna at a dose every 
four hours in a little syrup until it purges. 
This is the best remedy for the long round 
worms. The worms are taken into the stom- 
ach and find their way into the bowels also, 
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as eggs, usually deposited in the water the of the Aspinwall potato digger manufactured 


hogs drink. 
dves not contain them. 


How to 


good rich piece of land, fertilize it well, use 
good seed, then get the latest and best machin- 
ery for planting and cultivating the crop. The 
slowness and extra expense in planting by tify. 
hand can be completely overcome by means 


Pure deep well water usually by the Aspinwall Mfg Co, of Jacksun, Mich. 
It wiil do the work of about eight men, open- 
ing the furrow, dropping the seed and cover- 
ing, all in one operation. It is provided with 
attachments for distributing fertilizer, drop- 
ping corn, beans, etc. Itis a thoroughly re- 
liable machine,as many of our readers can tes- 
Write for an illustrated catalog stating 
that you saw the advertisement in this paper. 


Grow Potatoes Cheaply.—Select a 

















ARMSTRONG & McKELVY VERYBODY who knows anything 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS about painting knows that Pure 
axomon.) huere White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 
ANCHOR Sadish ure insee 1 
perenne make the best paint; but there is a difference 
sur ) oes in White Lead. The kind you want is made 
eer 0 ) i by the ‘old Dutch process.” It is the best. 
psec = Let the other fellow who wants to experi- 
SHIPMAN | chines. ment use the quick process, “sold-for-less- 
pl cea, | MONEY,’ sorts. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN See list of brands which are genuine. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
wm noe PREE tees see teres ome 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


folder showing pictures of house alesed 4 in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





BEST 
THERE 


AINTING becomes expensive when you use cheap paint. Perhaps you 
have already learned this—others have. For excellent results in 
every particular use 


H. W. Johns’ #SB-ESTBS: Liquid Paints 


THE ; 


is Artistic shades producing pleasing effects. 


Color Card, Pamphlet,‘* Exterior Decoration,” eic., mailed on request. 


IN H.W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


PAINT ” 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 














CHICAGO. LONDON, 








A NEW TREA TISE ON MANURE 


which tells all about the best and most economical 


ways of making, handlingand applying farm yard ES 


manure and incidentally about 


It spreads all kinds of manure cheaper and better 
than can be done by hand. Has Stood thet 

18 ¢aD8. The machine is greatly Improved 
for 1898. we send the book FREE on application. 


KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO. 
Box 32 


The Kerttpiccce 
Manure Spreader 





Syracuse, N. Y. Ge 











THE 1898 “BONNIE” 


bape: a built so as to combine the 

Greatest Utility and Bind- 

ing Power with Simplicity, 

Sirengin Dusabiliy, 
PeNGinN, MUPARiity, =] 

even, @iCc,y oa = sian 

in asingle machine. Has HY 


lt is built on a solid foundation of steel 
which combines the essential features of 


LIGHTNESS & STRENGTH 
WITH CREAT B 

The satisfaction of pile ae ytd and 

ans perfect working machine is 

worth something It may 

keep the boy onthe farm. 











_— Hasasimple raising device that does raise 
In and lower themachine. 


they will 
do the 
most 
good. 






eel t! ons 
and carry the — lightly over the ground. Pm rodded grain wheel that is alway age piace. - 


ADJ 


long, h 


enumerate all its good ——— in — om = : on we —= sen oe our e Boo 
— bes this and other machinery 


explaining each. 
Waite for it at once. 


USTE 
above cveryth Siig if HAS A BINDER THAT WILL BIND. Be 














—= =~ —Z =: 


that is et enough and high neue toafford Perfect Tra 
evens the bun 






reel of simple adjustment to oa and aoe FOE re 


ne ne stron 
NDE CA RIER Short or 


eavy or light, upright or tangled and down grain, the * BONNIE BIN cB sad ders and woe it all. We can’t 


which fully 
partsand comp ete mac P+] Binders “i describing 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO. Batavia, W. Y., U. S.A. 
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GENERAL ACTIVITY PREVAILS. 


TUESDAY EVENING, March 15, 1898. 

The Id4es of March would find a generally 
bright condition of trade affairs were it not for 
the political complications. In spite of the 
great unrest over the Spanish situation, busi- 
ness has continued to advance with marked 
activity present in certain lines of industry. 
Seasonable govils are going into distribution 
rapidly; this is true of iron and _ steel, bard- 
ware,groceries, dry guods, boots and shoes, 
ete. Prices of staples as a rule are well main- 
tained, exceptions being found in wool and 
certain of the cereal crops. Cotton goods are 
substantially steady and so with lumber. 
Railroad earnings are liberal, showing an in- 
crease over a year ago. 

In the great farm staples prices have 
not departed far from the average of the 
previous week. In the speculative branch 
of the trade, operators have endeavored 
to use the war scare as a bearish factor. 
Foreign purchases are liberal, however, 
and this is a favorable feature. Exports 
of wheat an tlour the past week,according to 
Bradstreet’s, were 4,495,000 bu against 3,523,- 
000 bu the previous week and 1,600,000 bua 
year ago, when they happened to be excep- 
tionally small. Corn exports the past week 
liberal but considerably less than the previous 
week. Live stock markets are fairly well sup- 
ported, but hog prices do not get far away 
from the 4c level. Dairy products are quiet 
and only steady. Eggs are lower, as is custom- 
ary at this time of year; potatoes are active and 
firm,apples dull. Market conditions in detail 
follow: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 





—Whneai— —Corn— —Oats—~ 

Cash or spot 1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 

Chicago 1.02 -T1% 29%, 234, .26 16%, 
New York, 1.044% 80% 36 294% 31, .22 

Boston, — - 39 3lbe 354, 2544 
Toledo, 97 89 31% 8.23 28 18 
8t Louis. -98 a f 2034.27 17 
Minneapolis, .96 71% 28 _ 26 -- 


8 Francisco, *1.47 "1.47 *1.124 *.97%0°1.25 91.3 
Lonaon. 1.15 91 454, 33 — = 
*Pcental. Other prices P bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 1.04 -30 261%, 
July, 87 31, 24%, 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, 32,415,000 33,012,000 42, 768. 000 
Corn, 42,644,000 41,471.000 26.577.000 
Oats. 12,854.000 13,163,000 13.823.000 


At Chicago, the wheat market is Just now 
very sensitive to weather conditions. Un- 
seasonably high temperatures in a part of the 
winter wheat belt. followed by a frost. brings 
up the old possibility of damage to the crop 
turough this uncertain month of March. 

Receipts in the northwest continue large 
for the time of year. The foreign situa- 
tion presents little novelty. The demand 
on export account is liberal in the aggre- 
gate, and the European markets for wheat 
and flour hold within a moderate range. Lo- 
cally, wheat prices have remained close to the 
basis of $1 04 P bu for May delivery, with 
contract grade 1 0241 024, and July a little 
above and telow 9c. The delivery last named 
contemplates wheat from the new crop, and 
moderate support is shown. 

The corn market bas.been a sluggish affair 
for the most part, with May delivery holding 
close to 80c P bu,No 2 in store 29@294c. Trad- 
ers seem to be awaiting new incentive, and 
there is no particular aggressiveness on either 
side of the market. Exports continue liberal, 
but so are country reserves and the domestic 
movement. 

No 2 mixed oats for May delivery do not get 
very faraway from 27c P bu, in the recent 
past selling slightly under that, but ruling 
generally steady with fair support. 

Barley sales nen have been favored witha 
generally active market, prices crawling up a 
little, and all grades wanted. Some business 
is noted in barley to arrive with sellers’ views 
firm; a gool demand for malting and low 
grade barieys. Quotations cover a range of 
34@35¢c P hu for poor to common, up to 
41.@43c for choice to fancy. 

Offerings of grass seeds are larger and 
moderate activity prevails, especially in tim- 
othy. This has been selling around $2 90 P 
eti for contract prime with fair to good coun- 
try lots 2 40@2 75, and extra upto 3. Clover 
seed quiet at 4 50@5 15 P etl for ordinary to 
fancy. Hungarian 70@95c, ordinary millet 
60 @85c, German millet 75c@1 10, all P ctl. 

At New York, moderate activity prevails 
and much the same influences are at work as 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


contro] the western markets. Wheat salable 
on the basis of $1 04@1 05 P bu for No 2 redin 
store. Corn nearly steady with No’2 mixed in 
store 354@36c P bu, carlots in shipping order 
usual premium. Oats without important 
change, Nolin store 314@32c P bu. Clover 
seed more active at 4 5046 ¥ 100 lhs. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YKAR AGO. 

—-Catue— —Hogs— ee 

1898 1897 1898 1897 1898 1897 





Chicago, P 100 fs, $5 60 $5 60 $405 $3 85 $475 $435 
New York. 550 525 435 425 800 450 
Buffaic. 5650 540 415 410 490 460 
Kansas City, 5635 510 400 S70 450 415 
Pitisburg. 510 515 420 405 500 450 


At Chicago, a siight reaction has taken 
place in the cattle market, the strengh noted 
in our columns a week ago being followed by 
frequent though not serious recessions. 


Fey export steers, $5 25@5 60 Poor to fcy bulis. $2 50@4 25 
Good to cn, 115 Janners, 22543 00 
@1450 Ibs, 4250500 Feeders. 3 75@4 60 
Jom to _— 1Lt Stockers. 4 to 
@i4m Ts, 3 50@4 15 85: Ths, 3 25@4 00 
Cn to fcy cows anc Carves. 30 Ths up. 2 7¥as 25 
neifers 400@450 Calves. vea.. 450@675 
Fair to good cows, 2754380 Milch cows, ea, 30@50 


The occasional spurts of strength in the hog 
market are followed by frequent slight reac- 
tions, the price holding close to the 4c basis 
day after day. The situation is somewhat 
unsettled, but there is no particularly new ele- 
ment apparent. 

Current receipts of sheep inelude an in- 
creasing number of shorn lots. Owing to the 
year’s advance in wool, buyers make a wider 
difference between the price paid for shorn 
and unshorn sheep than was the case a year 
ago. The all-around demand is good, with 
the possible exception of ordinary lambs, 
which are more than plentiful. Common to 
good sheep $3@4 50, good yearlings up to 4 65 
@5. Lambs 5@5 50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market strong Monday 
of this week, when 35 cars arrived. Prices sub- 
stantially as last quoted. Hogs active under a 
good demand, Monday’s supply 20 double 
decks. Prime medium $4 10@4 15, heavy 
yorkers 4 05@4 10, hght do 3 95@4, pigs 
3 75@3 0, straight heavy droves 4.1044 15. 
Shesp market irregular, Monday’s receipts 10 
double decks. Heavy rather slow, prime na- 
tives 4 80@5. Handy grades strong, with good 
mixed lots 4 65@4 70, western the same, 
heavy westerns 4 40@4 50. Lambs 5@5 85. Veal 
calves 6@6 50. 

At New York, cattle in generally good de- 
mand when attractive and prices not essen- 
tially changed. Sales on the basis of $4 50.@5 25 
for good to prime beeves. Good to choice veal 

ealves 5@7 50. Hogs dull and easy at 
3 9044 25. Sheep in about the recent demand 
but not active, fair to choice 4 25@5. Good 
to prime lambs 5 50@5 90, clipped heavy do 
4 25@4 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady; Monday’s re- 
ceipts 125 cars. Sales on basis of $4 40@4 65 
for good shipping steers, 4 10@4 50 buteher 
weights. Hogs active and steady, Monday’s 
supply 75 double decks. Yorkers 4 15, med 
heavy 4 174, common pigs 3 70@3 80. Sheep 
in good demand; receipts 40cars. Lambs 5 25 
@6; sheep 4@4 90, good yearlings 5 25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Buatrer Market 

This is the season of the year to expect 
rather unsettled butter markets. Every sug- 
gestion of the coming ot spring, with in- 
creased flow of milk and a larger make of 
butter, has its influence upon the market. 
Buyers as a rule are cautious, particularly 
when any weakness is discernible, and take 
only enough for immediate requirements. 
While the feeling the past week or two has 
shown considerable easiness, the undertone is 
one of moderate confidence in the belief that 
current prices are not high. The export trade 
is possibly a little better, but far from what it 
ought to be. Our merchants in the west 
and on the Atlantic seaboard are making 
commendable efforts to increase the foreign 
outlet. There is much reason for hope that 
eventually England will take vastly more but- 
ter from this country than is now the case. 

New York State—At Albany. firm with 
choice creamery in tubs 20@2lie P tb, prints 
21@22c, dairy 19@20¢c.—At Syracuse, fancy 
emy 21@22c, dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, buyers are conservative but 
it is not generally believed stocks in cold stor- 
age are at all burdensome. Fresh makes are 
selling fairly well at current quotations. El- 
gin and other western creamery extras 19Z20c 
® lb, western firsts 185@194c, seconds 17@18c, 
NY cmy 19@19}¢, N Y dairy tubs, extra 






















18@19c, western imt cmy 164@17c, western fac- 
tory extras 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Coluinbus, active but at lower 
ga ch cmy tubs 2le P tbh, prints 22c, dairy 
13hsc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market about 
steady, receipts moderate. Fey cmy 21@22c p 
Ib, ch 20@21ic, June cmy 18c, imt cinay 17@18c, 
dairy prints 18@19c. 

At Boston, the market fairly steady in 
tone, but buyers conservative Quotations are 
as follows: Extra cmy Vt and N H asst sizes 
22c P ib, northern N Y asst sizes 21@21ic, 
large tubs 2ic, western 21@21}c, northern cmy 
firsts 19@20c, eastern 18@20c, western firsts 
19c. Extra Vt dairy 18@184c, N Y 17@174c, N 
Y and Vt firsts lic, western 14@16c, western 
imt emy 15@15}c, ladles 14c. Prints and boxes 
1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, demand fair 
but market quiet at recent prices. Full cream 
cheddars 8@8i4c P ib, flats 77?@8jc, skims 3@ 
5c.—At Syracuse, prices not essentially chang- 
ed from those ruling last week. 

At New York, market quiet and nearly 
steady. Quotations: N Y tull cream large fey 
8aShe P Ib. ch 8c,fair to good 74E@7%e,common 
64@7c, small fey colored 84@9c, white 8#@9c. 
Light skims 6@64c, part skims  Bh@be, full 
skims 2@3c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active with prices sub- 
Stantially steady. Full cream cheddars York 
state llc P tb, Ohio flats 10c, imitation Swiss 
15c.—At Cleveland, moderate demand at sub- 
stantially former prices. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market rather 
easier. N Y fullcream %{@94c ¥® Ib, flats 
large size 9{@94c, small size i0@10}c, Obio 
9@9}e. 

At Boston, offerings continue plentiful and 
trade slack. Quotations: small extra 
844@9c #P lb, large 8hc. firsts 74@8c, seconds 
6@7c, Vt small extra 83@9c, firsts 8c. 

Creamery Notes. 

Hewiittville cmy ass’n of St Lawrence Co, N 
Y, received, during ’97, 4,514,030 lbs milk, 
made 210.570 lbs butter, paid farmers an av of 
69.12c P 100 ibs milk; total $31,625.81. 

Kirkland cmy ass’n received 178,677 lbs milk 
in Jan, made 9092 lbs butter; sold at an av 
price of 23.45c. Farmers are charged 3c per 
ib of butter made, this covering cost of labor 
and necessary supplies. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormuila of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French, or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this parers W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 


see SOWER 
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For one or Two Horses 
Sows all Kinds of 
Fertilizers in Drills or 
Broadcast. 





--THE.... 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL TOOL C0., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., Box 120. 
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GENERAL TJIARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold inasmall way to retailers or consumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, supplies ample for present*re- 
quirements. Fey red $3 50@4 ® bbl, King 3 
@4 25, Ben Davis 2 50@4, Spy 2 25@3 50, 
Baldwin 2 50@3 50, Greening 2 50@4, cuom- 
mon to fair 1 50@z 





Eggs. 

At New York, plenty of southern eggs now 
on sale. Fey selected nearby 1143@12c P dz, 
N ¥ and Pa, country marks 11@114c, western 
ch 10$@11c, southern 10}@11c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, interest naturally centers in 
such seasonable varieties as oranges, although 
there is increasing trade in southern straw- 
berries. Apples dull, with sales largely at 
$2 75@3 50 * bbl, cranberries firm when 
choice, with Jerseys 8 50@10 50 P bbl] and fan- 
cy Cape Cods all the way up to 12@12 50 
California navel oranges 2@3 P bx, irae 
1 50@2 25, Floridas 4@6. Florida strawberries 
25@40c P gt, York state Catawba grapes 8@12c 
® bskt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, moderate demand all around 
for concentrated feeds. Western spring bran 
70@80c P 100 lbs, winter 75@80c, middlings 
85@90c, linseed oil meal $24 50@25 P ton, cake 
24@24 50, brewers’ meal and grits 87@%c P 
100 lbs, coarse corn meal 69@72c. Cottonseed 
meal delivered at New York rate points 
21 10@21 60 # ton; delivered at Boston rate 
points 21 50@22. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supplies generally ample. 
Prime hay 75@80c P 100 tbs, Nol 70@7T5c, 
No 2 60@65c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 45@ 
50c, clover 30@40c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye 
straw 40@50c, oat 30@40c. 

Onions. 

At New York, merchants report some ac- 
cumulation of red onions, mostly poor in 
quality, poor stock dragging heavily at fig- 
ures as low as $125 P bag and even worse. 
Eastern onions in light supply, western stock 
tirm when choice. Eastern white onions 
2 50@5 ® bbl, red and yellow 1 50@2 50, state 
and western 1 25@2. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, about ate usual movement. 
L I stock $250@2 75 P bb1LN J 212@ 2 50 ® bbl, 
or 212@2 25 P sack, N Y and western 2 25@ 
275 P 180 ths, or 2 2 12@ @250 8% sack. Bermu- 

da, prime 6@7 50 » bbl, seconds 3 50@5, Bel- 

ian 2@2 25 P 168- tb sack Southern 3@6 P bbl, 
§ J sweets 2 50@4 50 B bb 
reg 

At New York, plentiful supplies of live 
fowls are the rule. Receipts of dressed stock 
moderate, but so with the demand; ar- 
rivals include a good many western sbhip- 
ments of undesirable quality. Home grown 
broilers steady to firm if choice and so witb 
fresh capons. Live poultry: Fowis 95@10}c 
P lb, chickens 84@9\c, turkeys 10@11}c. Fresh 
killed, Phita broilers 16@300 P 1b, according 
to quality, do fancy chickens 14@16c, Jersey 
prime 10@12c, state and western 8@%. Good 
to prime state and western fowls 8@9c P lb. 
Philadelphia capons 13@17c #¥ 1b, good west- 
ern 12@1lic. Western turkeys, young hens, 
12@13e P 1b, young toms 103}@12c. 

Vecetabies. 

At New York, receipts from the south in- 
creasing rapidly; old varieties rather dull. 
Prices all around irregular, dependent upon 
quality and supply. State and western cel- 
ery 35@60c P dz bchs, far off caulificwers 
$1 50@4 P case, Fla egg plant 4@6 P large 
crate, iettuce 75c@2 P half-bbl basket, toma- 
toes 1@3 P carrier, parsley 2@2 75 P 100 bchs, 
Baltimore radishes 2@3 50 # 100 bchs, string 
beans 1 50@3 ® cra. Old vegetabies: Beets 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





75e@1 25 P bbl, carrots 1@1 25, cabbages 
1 50¢3 P 100, Hubbard squash 2@2 50 P bbl, 
parsnips 50c@1, white turnips 50@75e. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, country produce 
in about the usual demand. Fresh eggs 15@16c 
P dz, live hens 8@9c P: lb, potatoes $250 P 
bbl, red onions dull at 65@70c ® bu. Loose 
hay 7 50@9 50 ® ‘ton, cottonseed meal 
20 50@21 50, bran 12 50@13, middlings 15 
@16 50. 

At Syracuse, seasonable stuff. in about 
usuai demand. Live chickens 8@10c P? lb, 
fresh eggs 124@13c P dz, onions 50@60c P bu, 
potatoes 60@70c. Cottonseed meal $20 P ton, 
bran 12, middlings 14. 

MARYLAND—<At Baltimore, white potatces 
7T5@sie PY bu, onions 70@80c, cabbages 
$1 50@250 P 100, apples 3@375 P_ bbl. 
Fresh eggs 93@10c P dz, fowls 84@9c P Jb 1 
w, I@11c d w, | turkeys 11@14¢ 1 w,12@15e d w. 
Ch timothy hay 12 50@13 P ton, Straight rye 
straw 7 50@8. 





The Beautiful Annual sent out by Ross Bros 
of Worcester, Mass, is now ready and will be 
forwarded to any of our subscribers who write 
for it. A complete list of all garden veg- 
etables, tlowers,farm crops, farm implements, 
farm poultry, dairy utensils,is given,with full 
descriptions. 





Wright’s Trade Directory and Gazetteer. 





We learn that this valuable work, published 
by George Wright, 121 Fulton street, New 
York, is now being compiled for the fifth edi- 
tion,the first edition having been published in 
1880. This work is well Known in the _ busi- 
ness world, embracing, as it does, Australia, 
India, China, Japan, Central and South 
America, West Indies, South Africa and Mex- 
ico, listing the business men of these countries 
according to their occupations, and contain- 
ing valuable information as to description, 
distances, routes, etc, together with the tariff 
of the different countries of which it treats, 
each country being printed on a different color 
of paper, and containing copious indexes in 
order that the information desired can be 
readily obtained, making the work invaluable 
by bringing the dealer in direct communica- 
tion with the users of his goods. The Amer- 
ican seution is particularly valuable to the 
American manufacturer andl exporter, as it 
gives him an opportunity of putting his goods 
and business before the people of these 
countries by illustrations and display of text 
matter, which, combined with the full and 
complete indexes given to the goods manufac- 
tured or sold, makes the most valuable me- 
dium for such business announcements ever 
publisbed. The book will be put out in about 
six to eight months. 
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“ALPHA DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 
“Baby” Cream Sepa- 
rators were first and 
u. have ever been kept 
pest and cheapest. They are 
guaranteed superior to. all 
imitations and infringements. 
Endorsed by all authorities. 
More than 125,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others com- 
pined. All styles and sizes— 
$50.—to $225.—Save $5.—to $10.— 
per cow per year over any 
setting system, and $3.-—to $5.— 
per cow per year 
over any imit ating 
separator. 

New and improved 
@ machines for 1898. Send 
for new Catalogue con- 
taining a fund of up-to- 
date + dairy informa- 
tion. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph | & Canal Sts. | 74_Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 














Disc Harrows 


Represent unsurpassed harrow value. 
They pulverize equally well fall 
or spring plowed land, 

makiny a fine dee 
mellow seed bed. 
It will turn corn 
stubble into a good 

seed 


‘or 
5 oats. Isis the 


FOR FITTING CORN CROUND. 
est steel discs made—16, 18 and 20 inches, 
Made 4, 5,6,7 and 8 feet wide. All Steel 
eycept tongue. Double Levers—easily 
setat any angle. Hasacenter shear—cuts 
all the ground, Scraper disc. 


KEYSTONE 
Force Feed Seed 


represent a line of unusual merit when it 
comes to sow- 
ing all kinds of 
crops broad- 
cast. For sow- 
ing Oats on 
Corn Stubble 
they fit every 
requirement. Y. 
Positive force feed and durability. With 
or without Grass Seed attachment. This 
machine is 11 feet wide—low, strong and 
close to the work. 


Keystone Steel Lever Har- - 
POwSs made in 2,3and4 one thang 60 to 
140 teeth. Keystone Dise Seeders, Po- 
tato Planters, Corn Planters and Cul- 
tivators are of equal merit. Ask your 
dealer about them. Write for ciroulars. 


NE MFG. CO., 
STERLING, ILL. g 





KEY. 
82 River St. 








E Cc! LIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 lbs. 








Will plant CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 
LE in Hills, Drills, and Check It is the only 
enter that will distribute all fe rtilize rs, Wet or Dry 
n Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a certainty, 
in different amounts, each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
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Successful and 
Satisfactory 

er for running 

Separators, 

\ Churns, Pumps, be- 

cause it has a Gov- 






ful power for run- 
ae ; ning smal! Grind- 
ng Mill, Feed “Cutter, “or "@ny machine, because the 
= est horse can wor , it with ease. SIMPLE. 
-FFECTUAL AND L NC. We make? and d 
alco. patilegs S Gutters. HER 


feria esa tblh ibet Wek 
APPLETON MFG. CO. 4/7202"'ice, 





























ACENTS WANTED 





Mention this paper. 


ARROW 


For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible, 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
ear ig SENT ON TRIAL » N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’ 


CRUSHER 
1 & LEVELER 












SMillington, New Pereehs 
rs; (and 30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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The War Cloud. 


Since the Maine disaster the relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain have be- 
come more and more strained, and with each 
succeeding day the feeling that war may re- 
sult bas increased. The decision of the court 
of inquiry is awaited anxiously and the gen- 
eral feeling here has grown to a conviction 
that the court will tind that the Maine was 
blown up by outside agencies. Itis not be- 
lieved that the Spanish government is direct- 
ly implicated. A Spanish court of inquiry has 
investigated the accident and will report that 
an explosion of the Maine’s magazine was the 
cause. It is thonght that in the event of con- 
trary reports, Spain will propose arbitration, 
thereby securing a long delay whatever may 
be the final result. However, it is said by 
those closest to the president that he will take 
prowpt, vigorous action, both on this matter 
and in the matter of intervention to end the 
war in Cnba. 

While few are willing to admit that war is 
probable, the situation is so grave that every- 
thing possible is being done to put the United 
States on a war footing and in condition to 
resist the attacks of a foreign power. Rush 
orders have been sent to the several govern- 
ment armories and to manufacturers of pro- 
jectiles, as well as to the navy yards, where 
all war vessels not now in commission are be- 
ing fitted out as rapidly as possible. Unaer the 
direction of Secretary Alger orders are being 
prepared by the war department providing for 
a general movement of regular cavalry and 
artillery now in the west to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Even those as far west as California 
are to be brought east, the most of them to 
points in the Gulf of Mexico. A _ board to 
select an auxiliary fleet of swift American 
steam vessels to act as a flying squadron has 
been appointed. 

Guns and ammunition are being shipped to 
coast darense works all along the Atlantic sea- 
board. ‘ithe navy department bas secured data 
in regard to where and how supplies can be 
obtained in case of emergency, the num- 
ber of ships available as commerce destroyers 
and coast defenders, the capacities of the va- 
rious private ship yards for building torpedo 
boats on short notice and much otter infor- 
mation of value in case of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Work is being rushed on the triple- 
screw cruisers, Minneapolis and Columbia, 
and these two swift commerce destroyers 
will soon be in commission. Men are being 
enlisted to man them. The armored cruiser 
Brooklyn has been ordered home from South 
American waters and will be stationed in 
Hampton Roads, where she will be within 
easy Sailing distance of New York and Bos- 
ton. The monitor Puritan is nearly ready to 
leave the yard at Norfolk. Work is being 
rushed on the Newark that she may be placed 
in commission. The battleship Oregon is to 
be withdrawn from the Pacific coast and sent 
either to join the formidable squadron at 
Hong Kong or Admiral Sicard’s fleet. The 
fleet at Hong Kong is within easy striking 
distance of the Philippine islands, one of 
Spain’s possessions. These active war prep- 
arations are regarded as the surest preven- 
tive of war. 








To Buy Warships.—Comwmander W. H. 
Brownson of the U S navy is now in Europe 
to see what can be dune toward securing op- 
tions on warships now building there, should 
the war cloud assume a more threatening as- 
pect. He will visit European yards and will 
report by cable in regard to the condition of 
ships, time they will be available, prices and 
other information of value. Spain is making 
a great effort to secure several of these same 
ships. The $50,000,000 appropriated for de- 
fense is available for the purchase of war ves- 
sels. 





Cable Flashes.—A fyesh rebellion against 
Spain is reported from the Philippine islands. 
——Austria’s new cabinet bas been construct- 
ed and the ministers received by the king. 
——M Zola, the famous French novelist, is 
being sued by handwriting experts for libel. 
——Serious plague riots have occurred in Bom- 
bay, resulting from resentment against a 
searching party in the native quarters. Brit- 
ish blnejackets were landed to protect Euro- 
peans.——The United States special commis- 
sioners to the Paris exposition in 1900 are 
now in Paris trying to secure more space for 
United States exhibits. They have been as- 
sured that their request will be acceded to in 
part. 


From the Far East.—The Chinese contro- 
versy iS once more assuming an ugly phase. 
It is reported that Russia has demanded a 99 
years’ lease of Port Arthur and Talien-Wan 
under the same conditions that Germany re- 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 





ceived Kiao Chou and also important rail- 
road concessicns, threatening to move troops 
into Manchuria in case of non-compliance. It 
is also reported that Russian troops are al- 
ready in the province of Heilung Chang, and 
that large bodies of troops are being rushed 
to the far east. Japan views these movements 
with much concern and is preparing for vig- 
orous action if China concedes Russia’s de- 
mands. England’s action is awaited with 
anxiety, as a heavy blow is evidently aimed 
at British prestige. Some move to check- 
mate that of Russia without going so far as to 
open hostilities is looked for. England is 
rushing work in her navy yards and has 96 
warships now building, on which work is be- 
ing forced. 


From Many States.—The cotton mill strikes 
at Biddeford, Me, and Fall River, Mass, have 
ended. The strikers still hold out at New 
Bedford, Mass.——The ocean steamer Cata- 
lonia, Liverpool to Boston, was picked up with 
a broken shaft 800 miies from Halifax by the 
Delaware.——The 155th birthday anniversary 
of Thomas Jefferson will be celebrated by a 
subscription dinner in Washington, April 

3. It will be under the auspices of the 
national association of democratic clubs.—— 
In a public letter, Ex-Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker consents to enter the 
fight for the republican nomination for 
governor of Pennsylvania.——Gov Pingree 
of Michigan has_ issued a_ proclamation 
calling a_ special session of the _legis- 
lature for March 22 to consider taxation of 
railroads.——Fort Townsend at Port Town- 
send, Wash, is to be reoccupied and there are 
other signs of activity on the part of the war 
department in the state. ——An effort is being 
made to raise funds in Chicago to be used in 
the erection of a monument in Washington or 
Annapolis for the seamen and marines who 
were lost with the Maine.——There will be 
an early adjournment of congress, probably 
May 1. This is in crderthat the executive 
department may be unhampered by interfer- 
ence in case of trouble with Spain. 

Gen William Stark Rosecrans died at his 
home near Redondo, Col, last week.——Am- 
herst college has received $50,000 by the will 
of the late Amos R. Eno of Connecticut.—— 
Eleven lives were lost in a New York tene- 
ment fire Sunday morning. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ give relief in 
all bronchial affections. A simple and safe 
remedy. void imitations. 





When You Buy Your Carriage, why not be 
sure itis upholstered with a cloth that will 
never fade? Ask for Derby carriage cloth. 
Absolutely fast in color. 


The Latest Catalog of Hench & Dromgold, 
of York, Pa,is fuil of time-saving and money- 
saving suggestions. It contains nearly one 
hundred pages of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of tne latest improved farm tools, har- 
rows,cultivators, planters, drills, etc. Hench 
& Dromgold are one of the largest manufac- 
turers of spring tooth barrows in the world. Of 
their patent riding wheel spring tooth harrow 
over 6000 were sold in 1896. Although this 
implement was introduced so recently as 1895, 
its sale has increased so immensely in the in- 
tervening years that during 1898 it promises 
to be the harrow in almost universal use. 
This catalog, which is sent free on request, 
will be found helpful in studying how to in- 
crease the profits on farming by decreasing 
expenses. Everything described in it is de- 
signed to bring about that desirable result. 


A Corn Planter which is giving excellent 
satisfaction, judging from the number of testi- 
monials which the manufacturers have, is 
the Eclipse corn planter made by the Belcher 
& Taylor agricultural tool company, at Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. This corn planter is adapted 
for a fertilizer distributer as well, and is an 
excellent machine for planting field or ensi- 
lage corn, beans, peas or beet seeds. It is 
said to be the only planter on the market 
which has cuneave places each side of the 
plow, which are of great importance in plac- 
ing the moist earth on the seed just before 
the fertilizer is dropped each side of the seed. 
This is of great advantage on very dry ground 
or in a dry season. Jt is the only planter that 
will accurately distribute all commercial fer- 
tilizers with a certainty. For years this corn 
planter has been made by the Eclipse corn 
planter company of Enfield, N H, but their 
entire interests have been sold to Belcher & 
Taylor, who will céntinue to manufacture the 
planter and keep it upto the high standard 
which it has attained in the past. Any read- 
er of this paper interested in the planter will 
do well to send for a circular of the same. 












HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


/” GRINDING MILLS 


are the best constructed, teast complicated 
and fastest grinding mills made. On the 
é market 50 years. At the World's 
= Columbian Exposition in 
1893 they received the 
highest possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p. Ill'd 
; Catalog. Mills sent on approval. 
" es LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
aes 145 Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conn, 










SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 





WE’LL CUT and MAKE to YOUR MEASURE 
ASUIT of fine imported ALL WOOL material 
in the latest style just as you want it 


FOR Agents Vauteuw. Boa Day, 
5 Write for Particulars, 

Tt will be cut and tallored by expert workmen; richly lined, 
elegantly finished and EQUAL TO OTHER TAILORS $20 SUITS. 
We'll ship the suit C O.D. by express and allow you to try iton 
before you pay one cent; if nota perfect fit or exactlyas repre- 
sented pay nothing and the express agent will return it to us. 
WE MAKE OTHER SUITS FOR $12 and $15. WRITE QUICK 
FOR FREE SAMPLES, self-measurement blanks and tape line. 
LOUIS C. VEHON CO, 157 W.dackson St.,Uhieago, LiL, 


MATERIAL AT ONE-HALF PRICES. 


%-A-% Cedar Shingles $1.50 per M. (any quantity) 
Woven Wire Netting, Plain Wire, Barb Wire, Nails 
Horseshoes, Horseshoe Nails, Black Iron Piping, Iron 
Roofing, Plumbing Material, Wagon Makers’ Supplies, 
Farmers’ Supplies, Contractors’ Supplies, Florists’ 
Supplies, Furniture and Household Goods, every kind 
of Merchandise and Supplies. Send for free catalogue 
and low prices. Largest depot in the world for 
all wy second-hand and new material, 


Purchasers of GAS%., Hoysew RSCKING CO. 

















and Chicago Postoffice Building. 35th and Iron St. CHICAGO 
BUGGIES, ===” 

Phetons, 
9 Spring Wagons, 















RELIABLE MEN in every 


est wholesale prices. Guar- 
Dox 
RAY 
~ monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
locality, local or traveling, to in- 
troduce a new discovery and 
mieten or salary; 865.00 PE INTH AND EX- 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. pI 
q anywhere to anyone wi 
Op, 

anteed as represented or 

money refunded. Send for 

CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Yan Buren St.. B 422 CHICAGO 
WAN 7 keep our show cards tacked up 
on trees. fences and bridges 
ENSES not to exceed $2.50 per day; money deposited 
qT any bank at startif desired. Write for particulars. 


privilege to examine at low- 
Na 
illustrated catalogand testi 
throughout town and country ; steady employment; com- 
i R MC 
GLOBE MEDICAL ELECTRIC CO.,BUFFALO,N.Y. 













pReeeuseuunnuneausnsenenuuasneseununes 
GOY Je wae 

of the very best 
sTHI material. Wheels select second growth 
a ! hiekory;will stand the rough usage. Gears, 
BA ste |hickory tough -s whalebone. Ironed ; best 
H i SKRAY Norway irons. Axles, steel, doublecollar: 
5 oi ash frame. Leather quarter top: 


y. 
teed not to crack. T'rimmed in broadcloth. Painteds 
912 coats, any color desired; is an elegant buggy, Price $49., 
8We haveover 500 newstyles. " p Buggies $26 and up. 
sPhaectons, Sarstes, C.>+ts and Spring Wagona.! 
pWrite for our FRE 


88-page illustrated Spring Ca 14 
SMARVIN SMITH CO, 164 8, Clinton St, Chicago, Ui.” 








Swell ’98 Biey- 
12 000 on hand for 
WORN and used 


4 A. the season to agents; write for particulars. 
ry fi EARN A BICYCLE and make money by 
u pe 
By tion to earl 

yj 


a little work in your locality. Special 
A 
7 WE OFFER THIS WEE 7 
land Girls’ Wheels, M. & W. Tires, $9.75 
each. Art Catalogue and information free. . 


D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago. 


DIRECT 
FROM 





FACTORY. 


Top buggies, road wagons, spring 
wagons, surreys and business wag- 
ons, bicycles and harness. No mid- 
die men. No agents. A small per 
cent. of profit above actual cost of 
building. % to 40 per cent. below 
retail prices. All freight prepaid. 
7 Specials—“Gold Coin” Top Buggy 
and “Parlor City” Bicycle. Catalogue free. 

BINGHAMTON CARRIAGE & CYCLE CO., 
Box B, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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new. 
A better Scale for FREIGHT PAID. 
less money | wed a 


ever been offer 

Address 

Jones of Binghamton, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


, (Private). Fine Stock 
ADMINISTRATOR S$ SALE and Grain Farm of 121 
acres at if bargained for within 30 days. Farm is all 
level and all black loam (nearly), fine 8room house and 
ony barn, fountain, well, along pike; convenient to hust- 
ing railway town of 900 inhabitants. Come quick. Ad- 
dress HERBERT BELL, Farm Broker, Middleburg, 
Ohio. N. B, Over 100 Farms For Sale (wonderful bar- 
gains). Describe size you like. 
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mine, where the  ner- 
vuus system, from any 
cause, is run down and 





Other Members of the Family as Warmly Advise Use of 


needs a reliable tonic. 
jam happy to state that 
two members of my family 
have used Paine’s celery 
compound with the most 


Paine’s Cele ry Com pou Nd” eee ee 









































Few men in this country who have _lived to 
‘*clear the eight-barred gate which not many 
come in sight of,and fewer go over,’’ have en- 
joyed more of the blessings of a long, active, 
weil-spent life than Patrick A. Donahoe, the 
founder of the Boston Pilot. 

in every city, village and hamlet through- 
out the several states and territories of the 
Union, where the Irish-American people have 
settled, the name of Patrick Donahoe is 
spoken with resnect,admiration and affection. 

More than half a century ago Mr Donahoe 
established The Pilot. In 1870 he engaged 
Jobn Boyle O'Reilly, who was its briiliant 
editor for twenty years. 

To every good cause and to every charity 
he has been a generous subseriber. Searcely 








a Catholie church in New-England that has 
not been a recipient of his bounty. 

Mr Donahoe is now eighty-six. 

The following open jetter, sent to Wells, 
Richardson & Uo, is, 1n fact, addressed! to the 
thousands of friends all over the land, in 
whose hearts and homes Patrick Donahoe bas 
found so large a place. 

I recently suffered from prostration brought 
on bya protracted illness of a very trying 
character, and at the suggestion of friends 
who were believers in your remedy (Paine’s 
celery compound) I was induced to give ita 
trial. Iam happy to say that the result 
was most satisfactory, and I felt its good 
effect immediately. Hence I am _ able 
to 1ecommend its use in cases. like 


=< 





M. Donahoe, has received 
the most pronounced re- 
sults from its use, while 
my son, J. Frank Don- 
ahoe, the organist of the 
cathedral, is loud in its 
praise, having found it a 
/— help in regaining 
is strength from over- 
work in his professicn. 
Yes,I believe in Paine’s 
celery compound. 
PaTRICK DONAHOE. 
Three-fourths of all the 
aches, pains and disabili- 
ties that aged persons 
suffer from, arise plainly 
from retarded circulation. 
The slow blood stream 
gets choked with an accu- 
mulation of waste matter 
that declares its presence 
in twinges of rheumatism, 
lumbago, veuralgia and 
inability to sleep. All 
these unnatnral condi- 
tions can be corrected and 
permanently done away 
with by vigorously cleans- 
ing the blood and regula- 
ting the tardy circulation. 
Paine’s celery compound 
is pre-eminently capable 
of doing this beyond any 
other remedy. There is 
nothing vague about the 
sort of ‘‘good health’’ 
that 1s promised by 
Paine’s celery compound 
and vouched for by men 
and women who have 
used it. It means, among 
otber things, firmer 
nerves, completer diges- 
tion, sweeter breath and 
more regular bodily fune- 
tions. Paine’s celery 
coinpound secures these 
where other remedies 
fail, because Paine’s cel- 
ery compound is the dis- 
covery of a great physi- 
cian, who kvew all that 
the schoo) and text-books 
could teach him, but 
more than that, he knew 
sick men and women, as 
few physicians in any age 
have known them. Prof 
Edward E. Phelps, M D, 
LL D, of the Dartmouth 
medical school, was able 
to drive out disease trom 
the system, because he 
knew where the disease 
was lodged and how to 
help the excretory organs, 
instead of confusing them 
as so many illogical rem- 
edies do in their effort 
to cleanse the _ blood. 
Paine’s celery compound 
encourages and strength- 
ens the kidneys and ena- 
bles them to cleanse the 
blood of its waste, poison- 
ous matters that are the 
direct cause of drowsi- 
ness, listlessness, melan- 
cholia, blovd diseases, 
wasting sicknesses, head- 
aches and that general 
‘“rnn down’’ condition 
that opens the door to definite or- 
ganic diseases of the heart, kidneys, or 
stomach, especially when a person is advanced 
in years and no longer possessed of the abun- 
dant energy that characterizes youth aloue. 
Paine’s celery compound makes the blood a 
bright red color, increases its volume in the 
arteries and quickens its circulation, and en- 
ables a nerve-tired person to sleep eight or 
nine hours at a stretch. Every man or wom- 
an whose nervous strength is atall overtaxed, 
or whose life is a busy one in many direc- 
tions, will feel the invigorating, vitalizing 
effect of Paine’s celery compound, and see his 
or her health mend from the first use ef this 
greatest of all known invigorators and rem- 
edies. 
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Carnation Notes. 
G. T. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 





The Marguerite carnation may not always 
live up to its reputation but observations even 





TYPES OF MARGUERITE CARNATIONS, 


in northern climates surely indicate that the 
subject is not necessarily over-praised. In- 
door planting is preferable although not im- 
perative. They come quickly from seed and 
if properly transplanted rapidly develop into 
thick, bushy plants which begin blossoming 
late in July or early in August. One grower 
assures me that he considers them superior in 
every way to standard sorts and he has grown 
both side by side. The Marguerites are more 
compact in habit and bloom with greater free- 
dom either out of doors or in. If an especial 
color is desired, it is of course more easily ob- 
tained from named standards and for this rea- 
son alone, the party referred to grows both. 
By nature and grace the Marguerite is a hy- 
brid, tracing its sturdy qualities to the garden 
nink and its elegance of detail tu the carna- 
tion proper. 

Although usually treated as an annual, re- 
markable staying qualities have been demon- 
strated. Six years ago seed planted in April 
furnished plants for the garden in June; these 
began flowering iate in July and bloomed pro- 
fusely through the seasun. In the fall boards 
were firmly wedged on either side of the row 
and the space filled in with leaves, held down 
by other boards on top. Two-thirds of the 
plants survived the winter. The history of 
one of these plants is of special interest. The 
color of the tlower was a rich,dark red,and 300 
buds and blussoms were recorded in a single 
season. This plant lived on for years, but 
was eventually trampied to death in the path 
in the re-laying out of the garden plot. Two 
slips were, however, secured and these formed 
nice, stocky plants by fall. One of these plants 
doubled the parental record the last season. 
None of the 600 were as large as the original 
plant produced bnt the size would doubtless 
have been improved had the extravagant ten- 
dencies of the plant been somewhat curtailed. 
Cuttings were taken during the summer and 
fall,the result of which will determine wheth- 
er this extraordinary plant is only a Mar- 
guerite or something new under the sun. Ver- 
mont supports about as much climate as plants 
in general care to cope with, but general expe- 
rience with the ordinary Marguerite is highly 
satisfactory in this vicinity and jiatitude. 





Roses for Everybody. 


8S. E. CADWALLADER, IOWA, 





There are so many kinds of roses that all 
ean be suited. The old Harrison’s yellow is 
a mass of golden blooms for three weeks or 
more in May or June and asks no more than 
a rich soil and freedom from sod. It prefers 
the south side of a builaing, but will do well 
almost anywhere if it has the first two re- 
quirements. The hybrid perpetuals come next, 
though many of them are not perpetuals at 
all. The blossoms of many are magnificent 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


and mang bloom profusely in June and at 
intervals all summer and fall. The flowers 
are usually larger than the tea varieties, but 
many of them lack fragrance. 

In northern Iowa it is necessary to protect 
the hybrids by wrapping, our dry winds and 
bright winter sun proving too great a test for 
their emerging in the spring with suflicient 
vigor to bloom satisfactorily. It is not neces- 
sary to give the hardier varieties anything 
more than a piece of carpet or other thick 
cloth wrapped around them. Some bend them 
to the ground and turn sods bottom up on 
them, bringing them through in good condi- 
tion in that way, but one is liable to break 
the canes and that spoils early bloom. 

Madame Charles Wood is one of the most 
beantiful of all the hybrids and gives blos- 
soms all the season if pruned severely. The 
color is bright scarlet, skading into crimson. 
Glorie Lyonaise is a pale cream, the nearest 
yellow of any of the hybrids. It is a good 
bloomer and a beautiful rose. Madame Plan- 
tier is a pure white when open, but it blooms 
only in June, though it continues in bloom 
for a long time then. Gen Jacqueminot is an 
old rose, but still continues to be one of the 
best. There are many others, but these are 
sure to give general satisfaction. 

Of the climbers Prairie Queen is the most 
hardy, but even that must be taken down, 
laid on the ground and covered. A piece of 
cloth thrown overit is ail the covering it 
needs. 

The next in hardiness are the hybrid teas 
and the varieties of this class are almost le- 
gion. Many are fully as good bloomers as 
the teas with greater hardiness. They will 
live through the winters here if well covered, 
that is,some varieties have been proved hardy 
enough for that, while the newer sorts have 
yet to be tested. -La France is one of the very 
best of roses in any class, and has_ proved 
its ability to successfully withstand our win- 
ters. Champion of the World is even hardier, 
but not quite so fine a blossom, although most 
any one would be satisfied withit. Of all the 
roses the American Beauty stands at the 
head in the estimation of many, and by care- 
ful protection may be brought through in 
good condition. Some of the teas will live 
through and bloom well the next season if 
given good protection. 

By careful selection one may have roses 
nearly the whole season through, but it will 
take some labor at the right time. It is not 
a good plan to buy roses, then set them in the 
sod or even in poor soil, for one will surely 
be disappointed. Not only make the soil 
very rich and mellow before setting, but 
keep it so the whole season through and 
every season. Itis better to set them by 
themselves in a bedge or in a plot where 
they can be easily cultivated, than to dot 
them over the lawn in clumps, even suppos- 
ing they were cared for on the lawn. One 
has but to notice how pale and sickly a stalk 
of corn grows in ground that dves not receive 
cultivation for several feet on every side of 
the corn to be couvinced that roses need 
mellow soil for a greater distance than a few 
inches on each side of the bush. 

The more tender roses do much better on 
the south side ot a building than out in the 
open. The north winds are shut off in early 
spring and late fall and the plants receive the 
warm sunshine, giving them a much longer 
season of bloom. By covering them frosty 
nights in the fall the blossoms may be induc- 
ed to open as late as the last of October,some- 
times well into November. Another good 
thing about roses is that the chickens that 
usually roam about the farm dooryard are not 
so great an injury to them as to most flowers. 
The chickens will keep the grasshoppers ani 
katydids from eating the rosebuds, a deli- 
cacy they much enjoy. 

Roses prefer a clay soil. They néed water 
if the earth becomes dry and hard in order to 
repay one’s care with choice bloom. Sandy 
soil is not congenial to them, but some people 
manage to raise roses in a very light soil by 
feeding them well. 





A Cat and a Lie.—The principal difference 
between a cat and a lie is that the cat has 
nine lives.—{Mark Twain. 





Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chimneys 
to break ? 

Get the Index. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburg Pa. 


A Woman Florist. 









ROSES ~ 
Red, White, Pink, Yellow and 


ma Oi 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


Send 10 cents forthe above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples of the ses I grow, hence 
this offer. My great Ma ine “How To Grow 
Flowers” three months F with every order. 


THE STAR EIGHT EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES FOR 25 CENTS. 

Star of Gold, deep golden yellow. Snowflake, pure 
snow white, always in bloom. Bridesmaid, the best 
pink rose, lovely buds, Crimson Bedder, rich velvety 
crimson in large clusters. Mrs. Plerpont Morgan, 
delicate shell pink, very fragrant. Empress of China, 
ever-blooming pi rose. either bush or climber, 
Clothilde Soupert, the great garden or pot rose. Fran- 
eiska Kruger, coppery yellow and shades of crimson. 

Some Special BARGAINS In Flower Collections. 

$3 Hibiscus: 1Palm;1lJasemine, . . .. - cts 
6 Begonias Choicest-F lowering varieties, . . . 25cts 
8 of the loveliest fragrant everblooming Roses, . Bets 
$8 Hardy Roses. each one diffrent, fine for garden, 25 cts 
8 Finest-Flowering Geraniumns, double or single,25 cts 
§ Oarnations.the**Divine Flower’ allcolors, . 25cts 
8 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums,world-beaters,25 cts 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, . 25cts 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, . 25cts 
8 Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . . . . 25cts 
8 Lovely Fuchias, doubleand Single,. . . . . 26cts 
19 Lovely Gladiolas, the prettiest flower grown, . 25cts 
12 Superb Large-F lowered Pansy Plants, . . . 2cts 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Any 5 sets for $1.00 ; half of any 


5sets 6’cts. I guarantee satisfaction. Once a cus- 
tomer, alwaysone. Catalogue Free, 


MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Boi 19 Springfield, Ohio. 
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NULTIFLCRA ) 
SEEDLINGROSE yp al 


EW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such poms mg that a plant looks likea 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
pioom allsummer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors—white, pin k, crimson, etc.—no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of novelties. Seed 2Oc. per pkt., 3 pkts. 
tor 50c.—or for 40c. we will send 

1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. All colors. 

“Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 

“* Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. Areal gem. 

“ Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

“ Tree Strawberr y. Largest, finest berry. 
bulb Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia 

= ancy Gloxinia, | Extra fine. 

“ Giant Flowered_Gladiolus Childsi. 

2 “ 1Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 

6 “ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 

Our Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
ear; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 

Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50 but for trial 


All the above for 4goc. postpaid. 
Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 

Rare New Fruits, is the finest ever issued: profusely 

illustrated. 12 Magnificent Large Colored Plates, 

160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or FREE to any who ex- 
t to send vs an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, ¥. ¥. 
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The Children’s Garden. 


D. B. R. 





In planning the spring work every farmer 
should remember to make arrangements for 
the children’s corner of the vegetable and 
flower garden. The result may not be suc- 
cessful from a financial standpoint, but is 
quite as important as the ‘‘ putting in’’ of the 
largest crop. 

If there is ason of from 12 to 16 years of 
age, give him at least an acre to use as his 
very own. Don’t select a barren eorner of 
the pasture but let him have a good fertile 
piece of land. Encourage him to study the 
character of the soi] and the kind of crops 
that will grow there best. Advise him to get 
his land in shape for seed early and allow 
him the use ofa horse and suitable imple- 
ments for cultivating. Never ridicule his 
failures but praise his successes and at all 
times show yourself in sympathy with 
his efforts. Take two or three good agri- 
cultural papers and“ discuss with him all 
articles of interest. You may not be able to 
send your son to an agricultural college, but 
you can give him the benefit of your own 
knowiedge and experience. That farmer who 
is too busy raising wheat to he interested in 
the progress of his own son is making a 
gri vous mistake, and 10 years from uow will 
probably be found inquiring ‘‘why boys now- 
adays don’t stick to the farm,”’ forgetting that 
he never offered any inducements worth con- 
sidering. 

It scarcely seems necessary to say that after 
a boy has marketed his small crop the money 
should belong to him, and yet Jast summer a 
neighbor’s son raised an acre of early melons 
which paid well and the father promptly con- 
fiscated the proceeds. Highway robbery is 
honorable compared with such greed and de- 
ception. Charge the boy rentif you see fit, 
advise him how he can bes®invest his small 
earnings, but never claim as yours that 
which he has honorably earned. You can bet- 
ter afford to lose the confidence of your neigh- 
bors than the good will and respect of your 
child. As your son grows older, give him a 
larger piece of land, and in time you will find 
him an efficient assistant, who will keep you 
posted on new ideas and theories. 

Let the girls and yuvunger children havea 
garden as well as the oldest boy. - Be sure to 
select a good piece of land near the house 
and have it in good condition by the first of 
April. Give each child his little division 
and then let him carry out his own ideas. 

I watched with interest a Michigan gar- 
den last year, which belonged to four clil- 
dren. Jennie, only eight, had a fondness for 
chickens and sowed her corner to sunflowers 
and saved the seed for winter use. Mary, 
aged 11, had a wilderness of flowers; a wob- 
bly trellis covered with nasturtiums and 
morning glories, a bed of pansies, quantities 
of phlox, asters and dahlias. The child work- 
ed with commendable zeal, kept the dining 
table well supplied and gladdened the hearts 
of her friends all summer with her sweet of- 
ferings. The other two children, boys aged 
10 and 13, combined their divisions into one 
garden plot and raised vegetables. To be 
sure, they sowed their first radish seed so 
deep that they never found daylight, but what 
of that, they knew better next time. Boy- 
like, they wanted to try something out of the 
ordinary and surprised the family by raising 
a bushel of fine sweet potatoes and several 
quarts cf peanuts. Profiting by last year’s 
experience, these enterprising children are 
already making plans for the summer’s work. 

To the busy farmer, these childish effurts 
may seem trival; nevertheless the children 
learn from them in a practical manner lessons 
of thrifty independence and industry. 


A Beautiful Mother, 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson in a recent 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Jounnal thus beau- 
tifully interprets his mother: ‘‘Her children 
were of strong and varied individuality, and 
she learned in time to study the temperament 
of each and be patient with its unfolding. 
Her whole formula of training consisted in 
these three things; to retain the entire confi- 
dence of the child, to do whatever seemed 





PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


wisest, and to be patient. Her trust. in Prov- 
idence was absolute and controlling, as was 
her sense of the personality of the Deity. 
Most valuable of all her traits to her children, 
next to her quality of sunshine, was probably 
her absolute rectitude, the elevation of her 
whole tone, the complete unworldliness, so 
that no child of hers ever heard her refer to 
any standard but the highest. With all this 
was combined the conscientious accuracy in 
affairs, the exquisite nicety in all household 
details which belong to the best of the tradi- 
tions of New England.”’ 





Infant’s Cap. 


WHITE RIBBON. 





The number of stitches must be determined 
by size of thread; silk will need twice as 
many as worsted. Knit in alternate stripes 
of plain and fagot stitch, it can be shaped ex- 
actly like the heel of a sock. Knit five plain, 
narrow, throw thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, five plain, and so on till nine- 
teen stripes are on the needles, a fagot stripe 
in middle of back (reckoning on worsted and 
knitting a strip back and forth, though three 
needles will be needed for so many stitches of 
wool). 

Turning to come back on wrong side, knit 
the plain stripes seam stitch but the fagots the 
same as before. When the 95-stitch strip is 
three inches deep, narrow the last two ‘stitch- 
es of the fifth plain stripe into one, and the 
first two of the sixth stripe, leaving but four 
stitches in the two plain stripes nearest mid- 
dle of back. 

Next time across right side, narrow last two 
stitches of fourth plain stripe and first two of 
seventh; next time, last two of fourth and 
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fifth and first of sixth ana seventh; next, last 
two of third, fourth, fifth and first of sixth, 
seventh and eight. After this, always narrow 
those stripes every time across riglit side, al- 
ways making the gore on side of stripe near- 
est middle of cap’s back. 

The last two times narrow both on out and 
inside. When there is no longer any plain 
stitches forming a stripe between the fagot 
stripes at the back, divide the number of 
stitches evenly on two needles, turn wrong 
side ont, narrow a stitch from one with one 
from the other,the next two the same and slip 
and hind, till but one stitch is left. Break 
and draw the thread through that and turn 
the cap right side out. 

3aby ribbon can be run through the open 
spaces of the fagot stripe, or, prettier still, 
line the entire cap with china silk of a con- 
trasting shade. If the-cap is white, a pink or 
blue lining is pretty. A rosette of delicate 
lace not gathered very full,with loops of baby 
ribbon, completely covers the seam where the 


cap was turned at the top, like a sock’s 


heel. A boxplaiting of inch, or wider, ribbon, 
matching the shade of that in the rosette, 
forms an edging around fgce and neck, where 
cap is gathered slightly“at back, and a very 
narrow rnehing of soft lace is tacked inside of 
ribbon plaiting next to the pink flesh. If pre- 
ferred, ribbon and cap may match colors, and 


lace may be omitted. 
— EEE 


‘‘Now, Thomas,’’ said a certain bishop,after 
taking his servant to task one worning, ‘‘who 
is it that sees all we do,and hears all we say, 
and knows all wethink,and whw regards even 
me in wy bishop’s robes as but a vile worm 
of the dust?”’ 

And Thomas replied, ‘‘The missus, sir.’’ 








FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 





(Trade Mark.) 


Gured of Rheumatism. 


CANNOT FIND WORDS ENOUGH TO PRAISE YOUR 


WONDERFUL REMEDY “5 DROPS,” 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co, Chicago, Gentlemen:—I thought that I would write you astatement and tell yon 


how I have got along since I have used your “ 5 DROPS.” 


I must say that Iam entirely well once more, th 


anks to 

your wonderful remedy. It has accomplished more good from the sample bottle and the dollar bottle than the 

thirty dollars’ worth of medicine I have used of other manufacturers. I tried all kinds of medicine I saw advertised 

for Rheumatism but could not get any relief from the dreadful suffering till I gota sample bottle of 
t 


your “5 DROPS,” anu after taking the same for a few days I began to have less of 


ose severe pains ep | 


through my body. After I got the sample bottle most used up I could begin to rest some every night; after I had use 


about half the dollar bottle then all my pains left me. Oh! 


what a comfort it 


was! when I could sleep again at 


night without any more suffering. I am so thankful to you and your “5 DROPS” that 1 cannot find words enough in 
praise of your wonderful remedy for the cure of Rheumatism, and I can safely recommend it to all suffering 
Reenaaiee and say that they cannot pee any better medicine than * 5 DROPS” for al their ills. Thanking 


you, gentlemen, for all your kindness, 


remain, forever, your friend, R. M. LIFE, Porterfield, Wis., Feb. 10, 98. 


SUFFERED THE TORTURES OF THE DAMNED. 


President Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co, Chicago. My Dear Sir:—After suffering the tortures of the damned for 
along time from an attack of Rheumatism, I wish to say that your Rheumatic Cure *5 DROPS” has cu me 0 
all my troubles, which were all caused by one complaint—Rheumatism. I had Heart Trouble, Piles, Bladder 
Trouble and Constipation. I would not take $500 and do without the remedies even if it only cured the Catarrh for me, 
which it has done. Therefore, I willingly take the agency for the sale of your medicines, for they are a boon to 
mankind. Gratefully yours, J. W. DENNIS, 120 Normal Av., Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1898. 


“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay Fever, 
Catarrh, Sleeplessnexs, Nervousness, Nervous and Neuralgic Headaches, Earache, Toothache, Heart 


ess, Croup, Swelling, 


Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness 


Weakn La _ o Mae be 
FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGER poste prepaid by ma 


ore “5 DROPS” at least a trial, we will send a sam le 


, for 25 cents. A sample bottle will convince you. Also. 


large bottles (300 doses), $1.00, 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only by us and our agents. Agents wan 


in new territory. rite us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE THREE F 


ORITE 
AND MOST POPULAR WER 
ROYAL SHOW PANSIES, or77..205..50'°%R 


e largest flowering and finest varieties that can se- 
cured in Europe, without question the BEsT strain of Pansy, 


NASTURTIUMS, ores tnown gcod sort, ie 


cluding Aurora, Empress of India, Lady Bird, 


Kin: 
Bril 


if heodore, Pearl White, Ruby King, New 
ian Best. 


t, Yellow and Spotted. Very 


SWEET PEAS, f25ct°ccittora's best 


A GENUINE BARGAIN . grow flowers. 
made to introduce my Flower Seeds to new customers. INCLUDING FREE COPY of my 
Catalogue for 1898, the handsomest book published, devoted exclusively to Flower 


and ‘“‘FLORALCULTURE”, ei. edition) how 


m SEEDSWOMAN MIS 
hb OF A 





European and American named sorts, 


ONE PACKET OF EACH VARIETY 


FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 


IN STAMPS and the address of two 
friends that 


to grow flowers from b 
i. 319-323 6th S * 
A} 
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What Will This Make ? 
Take two cups of sugar (be sure it is white), 
Of butter, three-fourths of a cup will be right, 
With nutmeg and caraway flavor to taste ; 
(Be sure your hand’s steady,that nothing may 
waste), - 
Add six cups of flour, each measured with 
care, ; 
Half a teaspoon of soda, of eggs just a pair; 
Roll out on a board until even and thin, 
Then cut with a cutter of bright shining tin; 
Have your oven so hot they will bake to a 
turn, 
But pull them all out befure they can burn. 


Our Young Folks’ Table. 


School Sleighrides.—Ifthe Y F E is going 
to make friends of all the high school girls,he 
will tind his hands full. Iam ajunior buta 
year older than High School Girl Nol. [I 
agree with Flossie Lewis and An Academy 
Girl about not liking to help do dishes. [ 
have two brothers, one nine and the other 14. 
I bave to gotwo miles to school. I have te 
read a good many books but never heard of 
the one mentioned by Academy Girl. Did 
any of the Tablers ever go on a school sleigh- 
ride? I went on one this winter and hada 
delightful time. Ot®)igh school goes on one 
every year if there is any sleigning at all.— 
{ Oriole. 


Rouse Up, Boys.—I live on a farm in old 
Nebraska, I love music and have an organ. 
Would some of the Tablers give titles of some 
very pretty songs with music? Of course, High 
School Girl No 3, we would enjoy seeing 
boys’ photos and wish they would send some. 
Tablers, won’t you second my motion that 
our Editor send his photo? We hear little 
or nothing from the boys. They should rouse 
up and write.—[Country Miss from Nebraska. 











Over 403 Books.—I saw Miss Idal's letter 
saying that she has read 428 books. I am 12 
years old and have read 403 books, not count- 
ing my baby books. I Jive in southern Min- 
nesota, and some of our winters are pretty 
severe.—[Floyd Bell. 


Lots of Cats.—I have a little brother seven 
years old and Tam 10. Year before last we 
iad between 30 and 40 cats. We had a pet 
goat but he died two weeks ago. We hada 
harness and a little wagon for him. I should 
hate to live where Grover Hayes does, because 
I am afraid of wolves. Here is another pickled 
onion recipe for Flossie Lewis: Boil onions 
in soda water, then in clear, salted water, un- 
til you can run a straw in them, then boil in 
vinegar till they are heated through, then bot- 
tle in clear, cold vinegar. All kinds of mixed 
spices can be put in the jar.—[ Adelaide. 





Twenty-Six Counties.—I am 10 years old and 
have two brothers and three sisters. We live 
near the foot of the peaks of Otter,in Virginia. 
I have read a good many books, and among 
those I like best are Paul and Virginia, Ivan- 
hoe, Guiliver’s Travels, Child’s History of 
England, Patriot Schooimaster and Montezu- 
ma. Once I went up to the top of the peaks of 
Otter, from which you can see 26 counties.— 
{Jack Keeler. 


Nicer than a Bicycle.—I ai eight years old 
and have one brother and three sisters. My 
baby sister is six weeks old. I think she is 
awful nice. We have an old horse 21 years 
old that is nicer than any bicycie. We can 
hiteb her up and draw water or we can ride 
on horseback.—[{ Nina S 





On Lake Champlain.—I am nine years old, 
and live in northern New York, on the _ bor- 
der of Lake Champlain. We have two horses 
named Fan and Prince. They are so gentle 
that Ican drive them. There is a nice pond 
just back of our house. My brother Joe and 
I skate on it every day when it is pleasant. 
We do all the chores when papa is away. 
have read Black Beauty and like it very 
much.—, Lewis Barker. 





From Lincoln’s Home.—I live on a farm but 
attend the city high school. Qur little city is 
near the early hume of Lincoln. Here was 
where he hela his first public office, that of 
postmaster of Old Salem, and here also is the 
place of his courtship with Anne Rutledge, 
which ended so sadly. Her remains were laid 
to rest in the Oakland cemetery, and a rock 
from Old Salem, with the simple words Anne 
tutledge upon it, marks her final resting 
place. Perhaps many of the Tablers have yet 
to learn of thd present condition of Old Sa- 
lem. ‘The old mill dam has washed away and 
upon the hill to the rightis the ruin of the old 
grocery store which is so closely connected 
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HER STEERS 


Sylvia Hovey has trained three pairs of steers, one pair of which is shown in this pic- 
ture. These steers she exhibited at the fair in Lyndon, Vt last fall, and the photograph was 
taken there. They were six weeks old at the time. 


witn his early life. Out of this cellar grows a 
tree, one part twining about the other until it 
reached to where the limbs branch out, and 
here one points north, while the other leans 
toward the south. On the south one is carved 
the picture vf Lincoln. We now have a Chau- 
tauqua grounds in sight of Old Salem and any- 
one coming here next August will be most 
graciously entertained.—( Bernardine. 


Snow-Bound.—For pets I have four cats, one 
of which, Gyp, is 16 years old. I have also 
a cosset lamb named Topsy. My sister Vesta 
is nine years old. The snow is banked up to 
the windows so that we must stand on a chair 
to look out, and it is awfully lonesome.— 
|Clemma R. Beedy. . 


A REQUEST. 
Wit and humorI adore; 
Please to kindly give us more 
From your very original pen, 
Mr Editor, in your den. 
Ma-a-a-a-a-delinue, 
That sheep knew yon, 
’Tis plain to be seen. 

EmMA FAIRBANKS. 


Glad Are the Birds.—My father takes your 
paper and likes it, but mother likes it better 
than father. I milk two cows and tend to the 
milk. I am glad to see spring coming. The 
little birds seem glad, as they are singing so 
sweet this morning. I long for summer so I 
ean go fishing. I am 17 years old, and 5ft7 
in tall,and weigh 131 lbs.—[Hessie Flemming. 





Hard to Keep Clean.—I ama girl 14 years 
old and live on a large farm of 60 acres clear- 
ed. A good road cuts the farm in two. A 
small distance from the road js a large creek 
dividing the farm again. hey both come 
very handy. Our house is on a very nice lit- 
tle hill, and contains 14 rooms. My! but 1t 
takes a good deal to keep it clean. My siste 
(12 years of age) and I did all the cleaning. 
We would get quite tired sometimes but we 
took two weeks at it. My mother and little 
sister Bernice are gone now visiting my three 
sisters and one brother who are married. So 
I and my sister are keeping huuse for pa, and 
we like it very much. I also have one broth- 
er going to school ten miles from he e. 
|Mary Moon. 


A Feast of Books.—Sandal-Wood, I have 


never read Tony the Hero. [ have read the 
Ragged Dick series, and Digging for Gold, 
by Horatio Alger. Did you ever read Dab 
Kinzer, and The Quartet, a sequel to it, by 
William O. Stoddard’? Did you ever read any 
of Kirk Munroe’s books? I have read Under 
Orders and Prince Dusty. I like boys’ books 
better than I do girls’. I do not ride a wheel. 
I would rather have a horse. Lily M. Peters, 
I will be pleased to hear about your reading. 
There is a very pretty little river here. Some 
places it flows through the meadows and other 
Places by the road. A little way above our 
Place it turns,and flows alongside of the road, 


until it reaches the house above ours, then it 
goes through the fields and divides our mead- 
ow from the people’s that live across the riv- 
er. The river is not very wide, but it 1s long. 
We have a little brook running through our 
Place, down past our barn and house, where 
we water our stock, though sometimes we 
have to take our horses to the river. We live 
about four miles from the New York state 
line. I have just finished reading Uarda by 
George Ebers. It is an Egyptian story of the 
time of Rameses II. It is tine.—[{Miss.Idal. 





Cake for the Lazy Girl.—My younzest broth- 
er has a pair of steers, two pigs and five hens. 
My oldest brother is at Williams college, and 
my sister teaches school. I am 12 years old. 
Here is a nice recipe for roll jelly cake for the 
‘lazy girl’’ to take to school: One cup sugar, 
1 cup tiour, 4 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, 4 eggs beaten separately, whites added 
to yolks and sugar, and all stirred into the 
fiour. Bake in two large sheets. Spread 
while hot with jelly, roll closely, wrapina 
towel till cut.—{Gypsy. 





A Girl Who Dislikes Boys.—I am an Iowa 


gitl and am 4 ft 10 in high and weigh 90 Ibs. 
I have read a great many books and have just 
finished reading Dickens’s Child’s History of 
England. Pond Lily, I like to write compo- 
sitions also. The Y F E need not call on me, 
as I do not like boys.—([Irene Mae. 


The Skunk and the Coon—I thought I would 


write and tell the Tablers of my pets past and 

resent. I pow have a white rat and two 

elgian hares. Last summer I had a skunk 
kitten. It was very tame and would follow 
me all about the yard. I had it loose and it 
weut away and! never saw it again. Be- 
sides these, I have «a very good cat for catch- 
ing mice. One morning when I and my fa- 
ther were going fur feed for cattle, I saw a 
big bunch of fur in a hedge tree. L[usked my 
fatber what it was, and he said it was a coon. 
I ran home and got the gun and he shot it, 
and we took it home and skinned it. It was 
a nice hide. The coon was 4 curiosity to us, 
for coons hardly ever getso far out in the 
prairie. My father takes your paper and likes 
it very much.—[Farmer’s Boy. 





Two Authors.— Pond Lily, Louisa M. Alcott 
was born in Germantown, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, Nov 29, 1832. Shedied in 1888. Jean 
Ingelow, I think, died in 1897. I wish I had 
known when the Young Folks’ Editor was in 
our town, I should like very much to meet 
him and hope if he ever comes this way again 
I shall see him. [ am a member of Circle 5 
and have not heard from the letters since early 
in November.—/[ Mellie Parker. 

Y# Cannot somebody tell what Miss Al- 
cott and Mis Ingelow did which made them 
famous? It was in the summer of 1894 that 
the Y F E was in Salem, spending a few days 
at Mr Steven’s big farm. 








What Willie Gave Away. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


In the morn he chanced to meet, 
As he whistled down the street, 
Grandpa Barrows, bent and lame; 
But he gave him, "just the same, 
Something—name! 


’Twas a newsboy next; how wan 

Was his face to look upon! 

Yet the dullness tted away 

’Cause of Willie’s gift that day— 
Guess it, pray! 


Sister Bessie’s sums that day 
Came out wrong—’tis oft the way! 
Willie’s gift and ‘‘ Let mo see,’’ 
Unlocked all the mystery— 

Tell it me! 


Mamma with her work and such 
Needed it so very much. 
And ’twas such a help! and so 
Whisper it before you go— 

If you know 


What it was, the livelong day, 
Willie freely gave away. 
If you have to hunt a mile, 
Very well, it’s worth the while! 
And 
When you find it you will smile! 


ELAS SES. 

Blue-Eyed and Hospitable.—I have read the 
young folks’ letters for a long time and find 
them very interesting, especially those from 
the boys and girls of my (15). What has 
become of Ruth Lewis, ian Boy and oth- 
ers? Please write again. I study music and 
play the organ. The Tablers’ pictures were 
very nice and I wish they would send more. 
But I think it would please the Tablers as 
well as me to have our Editor send his pic- 
ture. I[tooinvite the Editor to come and 
visit us. I have two little brothers. I don’t 
think mamma would use her broomstick. 
[Blue Eyes from Nebraska. 


A Big Family.—I am 11 years oid and go 
half a mile to school every day and help wash 
the dishes. I have five sisters and four broth- 
ers. My grandma is dead and my granapa 
lives with us. He is 80 years old.—[ Winnie 
Abarr. 


A 


Beyond the 150. 














We agreed iu the first place to print 100 of 
the baby pictures, then we made it 150, and 
this week we give heaping measure by in- 
creasing the number finally to nearly 170. 
Will our friends have patience and withhuid 
their votes just a littie longer,until one or two 
questions are fully decided? 
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The thing for Spring 


is.. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


The popular use of a spring medicine is founded on experience. 
With the coming of the spring season come languor, debility, a 
‘* dragged-out’’ condition and a general lassitude, summed up in 





the familiar phrase—‘‘ that tired feeling.” 


To Purify the Blood 


from the gross effects of the fatty foods of winter, there is no 


medicine equal to Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It not only cleanses 


the blood, but revitalizes it. It puts a spring into the step anda 


sparkle into the eye that betoken health. It restores the lost 


appetite, induces refreshing sleep, and reduces the liability to 


disease by neutralizing the conditions essential to the develop- 
ment of disease germs. 


Always Ask for Ayer’s. 


** Asa spring medicine during the months of March, April and May, I know 
of no other preparation that can ‘begin to compare with "Ay er’s Sarsaparilla. It 


is the leader of Jeaders.’ 
W. A. WEISER, M. D., Bourbon, Ind. 


“TI cannot speak too highly in praise of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. From experi- 
ence, I can recommend it as the best spring medicine.” 


ISAAC 8S. SPARKS, Patsey, Ky. 
“T have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in my family for years and highly recom- 
mend it. Asaspring medicine, it has no equal.” 
A. B. NICHOSSS, Ellery St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has been a household companion in our family for 
years. I take it every spring, beginning in April. It tones up my system, gives 
me an excellent appetite, and makes me sleep likeatop. Asa blood medicine, 


it has no superior, in my opinion.’ 
H. R. WILDEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is without an Bp egusl as a blood purifier and spring 
medicine, and cannot have praise enough. I have watched its effectsin chronic 
cases, where other treatment was of no avail, and have been astonished at the 
results. No other blood medicine that I have ever used, and I have tried them 
all, is so thorough i in its action, and effects so many permanent cures as Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla.” 
Dr. H. F. MERRILL, Augusta, Maine. 
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MOST FAMOUS WOMEN IN THE WORLD 


Recommend Dr. Greene’s Nervura Blood and 
Nerve Remedy as the Greatest of all Cures. 


Illustrious Women, Like Clara Barton and Belva A. Lockwood, Who 
Are the Leaders of Women, Tell You to Use Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


if You Wish to be Surely Cured. 
Strengthening, 


W onderful 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 








Spring Medicines. 


Clara Barton, president of the Red Cross 
society, indorses Dr Greene’s Nervura. 

What higher commendatiou can a medicine 
have, what more convincing proof, what 
more positive assurance that Dr Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy will surely 
cure, than the recommendation and indorse- 
ment of the world wide knuwn and universal- 
ly joved and honored Clara Barton, president 
of the Red Cross society! 

Such is the world famous Ciara Barton, pres- 
ident of the Red Cross society, and her words 
of praise and commensation of the wonderful 
curer of disease, Dr Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy, will be a new hope to 
thousands upon thousands of those who are 
sick, out of health, weak, nervous, or who 
suffer from headaches, rheumatism, neuralgia 
or other painful and distressing disease, nerv- 
ous affections or poor and devitalized blood. 

Clara Barton says: ‘‘We have tried Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy 
and although the remedy has been in our 
hands but a short time, we judge that the 
remedy has alJ the inerits which are claimed 
for it. We shall still continue its use, with 
the expectation that we shall be able to en- 
dorse it still more highly. 

CLARA BARTON. 

President of the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D C.”’ 


Belva A. Lockwood, foremost woman of 
her time, cured by Dr Greene’s Nervura. 

There is no word so powerful among wom- 
en, no infinence so great, and nu authority 
so high as the utterances of a recognized 
leader when speaking to ber sister women for 
the good of womankind. 

When, therefore, the voice of Belva A. 
Lockwood of Washington, D C, who is recog- 








nized among women as their mightiest leader 
and champion in all woman’s movements 
which mark this generation, is 1aised in the 
interests of women; when this representative 
of her sex to such an extent that she has 
been twice nominated for president of the 
United States by the equal rights party, pub- 
lishes the fact to the world that she owes her 
present good beaith and strength to the use 
of Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy, it comes as a positive proof, a revelation 
of the way to health to the thousands upon 
thousands of people who droop and languish 
under the burden of ill-health, over-taxed 
Strength, nervous disorders and the weak- 
nesses, pains and aches of female complaints. 

Mrs Lockwood says: ‘‘I have used Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, 
and am pleased to say that it has improved 
my digestion, relieved the sleeplessness un- 
der a great nervous strain, during which I be- 
lieve that sleep wonld otherwise have been 
impossible, and seems in every way to have 
built up my general health. The attacks of 
faintness to which I had previously been sub- 
ject have entirely disappeared. It increases 
the appetite, tends to cheerfulness and gen- 
eral good feeling and leaves uo ill effect. 

‘IT can freely recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with nervous disorders, or that tired 
feeling which is so common. I recommend it 
also to nervous people, aged people and to all 
persons in delicate health. 

BetvA A. Lockwoop, A M & BL, Secreta- 
ry American Peace Bureau.’’ 





Vice president of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence society cured by Dr Greene’s 
Nervura. 

Vice president of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence soviety, Mrs 8S. Louise Rarton, of 





In the Spring You Need the 
Purifying, Invigorating Effects of 
Take it Now, For it is the Best of All 


4 Union Park street, Boston, Mass, says: ‘‘I 
am glad tu give my testimony in regard to 
the great worth of Dr Greene’s Nervura. 
Two years ago my husban& and myself, both 
slowly recovering frou. a severe iliness, found 
ourselves unable to sleep, and becoming, by 
reason of this, so nervous and weak as greatly 
to retard our recovery. By the advice ofa 
friend (after trying various other remedies), 
we began to take Dr Greene’s Nervura. It 
acted like a charm, giving us retreshing slum- 
ber and also returning strength. I had been 
troubled with dyspepsia and fonnd to wy 
surprise, that as my strength returned I was 
being cured of this disease also. I have re- 
lied on it ever since when weuried with my 
brain work, and found it the best thing I have 
ever tried.’’ 





Mrs Henry Ward Beecher, wife of the great- 
est preacher and divine that ever lived, knew 
and told the wonderful good Dr Greene’s 
Nervura is doing. 

Mrs Henry Ward Beecher, whose name is 
revered and honored by everybody, writes to 
the people out of deep regard for humanity 
and an earnest desire to restore the weak, 
tired, feeble, nervous and suffering, again to 
health and strength: ‘‘I have given some of 
Dr Greene’s Nervura to several friends who 
I thought would be benefited by it. They 
speak highly of it, and feel they have been 
much benefitea by its use. These people are 
very responsible witnesses as to the beneficial 
character of the medicine, and I am ready to 
vouch for the honesty of their approval of Dr 
Greene’s Nervura. If needed in my. own 
case I certainly should use it.’’ 

Remember also that Dr Greene, 35 West 
14th street, New York city, can be consulted 
free, persorally or by letter. 





Polliwogs and Other Friends, 


ARIANNA H. M’COUGHTRY. 





A frog's tail doesn’t drop off, but is absorbed 
to increase the size of the hinder parts. Frogs 
crawl out of their skins once a year by rub- 
bing up against a tree, turning their skin 
over their heads, just as we would tuke off an 
undervest. <A frog’s tongue is fastened in 
front and hangs loosely down the throat, so 
when it wishes to capture insects it can throw 
out its tongue like a lasso. He also has glands 
on the side of his head which enable it to 
throw out a bitter snbstanve when attacked. 
Frogs have no diaphragm, being obliged to 
gulp down air. If boys understood this fact, 
I am sure they wonld consider it cruel to put 
sticks in their mouths, for then, as they can 








neitb take in any more air nor let any out, 
they die. 

The lizard belongs to the alligator family 
and 1s more properly called newt. Unless all 
the parts are destroyed it has the power to 
reproduce an eye. If you break off a piece of 
its tail, tike a pipe stem, it will grow again, 
and ifitis broken in the muddle two tails 
will grow. Its eyes are vertical slits, and it 
must eitner 100k up or down. Bovines,on the 
contrary, see only from left to right, as they 
need to see. 

Barlow discovered the breathing power of 
snakes to be entirely outside the cavity of the 
mouth, so that it can swallow things larger 
than itself. 

The dragon fly is called the race horse of the 
insect world. It has twenty-six thousand eyes, 
all perfect. 





Black ants march in solid columns three 
feet wide and two or three mile. long form- 
ing a line of crust that elephauts refuse to 
cross. 

The most advanced opinion is that animals 
reason. A New Foundland dog rescued a 
child from drowning and was fed plentifully 
with candy. The next day at the same time 
he went to the shore and not finding a child 
in, pushed one in to get the reward. 

Snakes are very fond of toads. One day a 
diamond adder tried to capture one, striking 
aus usual for the hind feet. The toad got a 
stick .n 1ts mouth and constantly presented 
his head to the snake, who could not get hold 
because of the stick. 

a 

Childish Laughter is the echo of heavenly 

music. 








Five of Us Here. 
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A Musical Venture. 


By Marion Dickinson 


H, CONSTANCE, is that you? 
Come up to my room. How 
delighted I am to see yon!’’ 
The bright face and out- 
stretched hands that greeted 
the girl at the head of the 
stairs, emphasized the cor- 
dial words. 

Laughing and chattering about a dozen 
things at once, Violet ushered her friend into 
her sanctum. 

‘*Which will you have—the rocking chair or 
the divan’’ she asked, drawing the hat pins 
out of Constance’s white mull hat. ‘*Out of 
consideration for your ruffles’’—looking at 
the pretty organdie—‘‘I would recommend—”’ 

‘*The rocker. Thank you,’’ laughed Con- 
stance, promptly taking possession and set- 
tling her little feet on a hassock. ‘‘Are you 
comfortably established? I have come beg- 
ging.’’ 

Violet looked across at her from her nest of 
gay pillows, an incredulous smile bringing 
the dimples in the corners of her mouth into 
view. ‘‘It is anew role for Constance Drew 
to play—that of beggar.’’ She slipped an odd 
green pillow into better position. 

Constance did not answer for a moment. 
She was enjoying the rare charm of feature 
and expression which made Violet Tallman 
a delight to her friend’s eyes. The green pil- 
low was an effective background to the fair 
locks; the soft pink morning gown made a 
spot of brightness in the shadowy corner. 

**Well, dear dreamer, when are you going 
to gratify my curiosity? I am consumed by a 
desire to hear you beg and by a secondary de- 
sire to show you my new Dresden cup,’’—mo- 
tioning to the tea table set in the semi-circle 
of the tower window and catching the morn- 
ing sunlight on trifles of cut glass and fanci- 
ful silver. 

Constance sat up briskly, folding her hands 
on her knees, with a funny air of business. 
‘tT have no designs on your purse—’’ 

**Would that you had!’’ sighed Violet. 

‘*But on your talents, your good nature and 
your time.’’ : 

Violet sat up in her turn, sliding he: feet to 
the floor. ‘‘This is growing serious,’’ she 
groaned. ‘‘Do hurry!’’ 

‘'You know,’’ her visitor said, gravely, 
"that I was fairly successful in finding violin 
pupils last winter.’’ 

‘*I thought you surprisingly lucky in doing 
so well the first year, and this winter the 
class will double. That is the way things 
work,’’ with profound conviction. 

‘*Perhaps so—but JI must do allI can and 
leave no stone unturned. I think I will try 
for pupils in the smaller towns around, and 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


will begin with Green’s Corners.’’ The 
astonishment on Violet’s face was very 
funny. ‘‘How will you proceed to business?’’ 


she asked dubiously, ‘‘and what can your 
humble servant do to aid the good cause?’’ 

‘*Oh, dear—I’m_ putting that off as long as 
possible,*’ Coustance' said deprecatingly. 
‘It is so much toask. Well,’’—with an effort 
—‘I am going to give a concert—”’ 

Violet collapsed among the pillows. 

‘*And want you to be my accompanist.’’ 

Violet suddenly emerged. ‘‘I’]] do it!’’ she 
declared. ‘‘I’ll do anything to help you, Con- 
nie. But, you poor dear! How did you 
bring yourself to this point? It is such a 
trial to you to play before 3trangers.’’ 

‘*I knew I could count on you,’’ and Con- 
stance leaned forward and took her friend’s 
hand in both her own for an instant. ‘‘I 
don’t jiike to think of it,’’ she said, dismally, 
**but it is foolish to feel so. We need all that 
Icanearn. I’ve thought it over and this 
Way seemed most certain of success. I shall 
try to get permission to give it in the church 
vestry, and willissue a general invitation. 
It won’t be so trving when nobody is poorer 
in pocket for the listening.’’ 

**It is a beautiful plan,’’ said Violet, heart- 
ily. ‘‘Now, let’s arrange details.’’ 

When, after a busy half-hour, her friend 
had gone, the girl stood looking out of the 
window ina brown study. ‘‘No,’’ she said 
impatiently, at length—‘‘if Connie can bring 
her mind to it you mustn’t show the white 
feather. Whatifit will be trying? I only 
wish I could help her in other ways, too.’’ 

A few days later Constance buckled on her 
bravery and set out for Green’s Corners. Her 
first move was to find the pustor of the small 
church perched on a windy hill as if on tip- 
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toe to overlouk as many of its scattered con™ 
gregation as possible. She found Mr Lovell 
@ careworn, anxious-eycd man, but with a 
smile that warmed one’s heart. He listened 
closely to her little story, and Constance was 
surprised to tind herself telling of the needs, 
the hopes, the fears that had led co this step. 
At the end he grasped her hand cordially. 

‘“‘T am delighted that you have thought of 
this plan, forit will give usa rare pleasure. 
I am very fond of music but I get little,’’ 
he said, simply. ‘‘It seems hardly right that 
you should not reap some pecuniary advan- 
tage from it at once. Perhaps—’’ 

‘“‘T could never do it for money,’’ Con- 
stance protested, and he let the mutter drop. 

‘*Come and see the vestry,’” he said, taking 
the key from above his study desk. ‘Together 
they walked up the shady village street, fol- 
lowed by curious eyes hehind the safe ram- 
part of bowed blinds. On the stone steps out- 
side the charch, Mr Lovell came to a stuand- 
still. ‘‘I forgot,’’ he said, turning a troubled 
face toward his companion. ‘‘You will have 
an accompanist. But what can she do with a 
melodeon—and a broken-down one at that!’’ 
The tria] ot months of ear torture sounded 
in his tones. 

Constance looked at him blankly. ‘‘Is that 
the only instrumeat in the church?’’ she ask- 


ed. 

He nodded. 

‘*Do let me see it,’’ the girl urged. ‘‘I will 
not give up so easily. Perbaps it can be used, 
after all. It would be too expensive to have 
a@ piano sent from town.”’ 

‘‘And pianos are a rarity here.’’ He led 
the way into the audience room, explaining 
that the melodeon was shifted from rvom to 
room as it was wanted. Constance’s eager 
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“Not to take a cure for an otherwise fatal disease is to commit suicide.” 
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eyes spied it as they passed the door. It 
looked ridicuiously small. 

**I can’t play it myself,’’ said Mr Lovell, 
auxiously, ‘“‘but I know Miss Martin has to 
do something with her knees as well as pump 
with her feet. Something is wrong with the 
bellows.’’ 

The ridiculous side of the affair struck Con- 
stance, as she pictured Violet Tallman wrest- 
ling with might and main to extract an ac- 
companiment from such unpromising materi- 
al, and she laughed until the tears came. She 
was not alonein her wirth, for when she 
could speak Mr Lovell sat on the pulpit stairs 
wiping his eyss vigorously. 

**T don’t know what Violet will say,’’ she 
said in a husky voice, on the verge of another 
laugh. ‘‘I will have to consult her before I 
can go any farther. Ifsheis willing to at- 
tempt it, I will send you the announcement 
before Sunday. Oh dear!’’ feeling suddenly 
forlorn and reaching out for sympathy, ‘‘ how 
I do dread it all!’’ 

* The delight you will give us will make 
it a pleasant memory,’’ Mr Lovell said earn- 
estly. ‘‘Now may I ask a pleasur» for us, es- 
pecially—that you and your friend will be 
our guest at that time? My wife was a city 
girl and will be glad of a glimpse of the old 
life.’’ 

The invitation was accepted as simply as 
it was given and the girl’s heart felt lighter. 
But doubt assailed her as she rode cityward, 
and when Violet’s eager eyes looked up at 
her from the station platform she had given 
it all up. 

**It's po use, 
fulness. 

‘*For you to offer to play for them,’’ Violet 
broke out, ‘‘was simply casting pearls—’’ 

‘‘No—no—that isn’t the trouble. The pas- 
tor was kindness itself. But—oh dear!—the 
melodeon has to be worked with your feet 
and your knees, besides your hands and it’s 
not to be thought of!’’ Her tones were tragic. 

‘* Melodeon!"’ Violet was bewildered. 
**Come over to the park and talk it over.’’ 

They found a bench well screened by sirub- 
bery and the story was told. Violet’s eyes 
were growing brighter. 

‘*Give it up!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ For such 
a trifle? Noindeed. I am not used to melo- 
deons but I will conquer this one. It will do 
for your serious selections, and I will take 
my mandolin and autoharp for the gayer 
moments. Now just leave the accompani- 
ments to me. Come tothe house with your 
violin and music to-morrow and we’ll begin 
work.’’ 

And work they did—to such good purpose 
that the Reverend Mr Lovell read the notice 
the following Sunday, appointing the concert 
for Wednesday of that week. Mrs Tallman 
had made no objections to Violet’s plans, 
but furthered them as far as possible. What 
an amount of practice and hard labor went 
into the re-arrangement of the avccompani- 
ments to suit the available instruments, only 
Violet knew and she wouldn’t tell. But 
when Constance left her, the day before the 
concert, she pressed her cheek against Vio- 
let’s and whispered, ‘‘I was a beggar indeed, 
I can never repay it!’’ 

The girls found Mr Lovell waiting for them 
when the train stopped at Green’s Corners 
the next morning. Mrs Lovell was also there 
with a warm welcome and many little tactful 
ways that made the party friends at once. Mr 
Lovell fell behind with Constance. 

‘This, 1 suppose, is the friend who is to 
play the meiodeon,’’ he said with an 1rresist- 
ible twinkle- but grew instantly grave as 
Violet turned. 

‘IT should be glad to go to the chureh at 
once and try the melodeon,’’she urged. ‘‘ Will 
it tire you, Constance? I don’t feel quite 
sure of that part of the prograr:.’’ 

Accompanying them to the church door, 
Mr Lovell considerately Ieft them, after point- 
ing out the way to the vestry. Violet elevated 
her dainty nuse in protest against the musty 
odor that came out to meet them. 

‘TI wish we could open a window, but yom 
movements must be wrapped in sesrecy.’ 
She was busy unstrapping whe music rofi and 
drez out a sheet. ‘‘Let nus try the ‘Largo ” 
first,’ she said, cheerfully, putting back tne 
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’? she said, with assumed cheer- 
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lid of the tiny instrument as if it was her 
grand piang. ‘‘I’ll give you A.”’ 

But, excellent as were her attentions, no 
sound followed the touch of her fingers on 
the yellow keys. For an instant Violet look- 
ed blank. ‘‘Oh yes—the knees and feet,’’ she 
murmured, reaching for a chair and proceed- 
ing to inflate the bellows. ‘‘Just give mea 
little time.’’ 

A quaint sound rewarded her efforts and 
Violet was delighted. ‘‘Why have I never 
played on a melodeon before?’’ she demand- 
ed, while Constance tuned her violin. ‘*Just 
listen !’* 

She began bravely, but the chords grew 
fainter and fainter until they died ina wheezy 
gasp. Constance was shaking with silent 
laughter but Violet wore a‘'do or die’’ ex- 
pression. ‘‘Just wait,’’ she urged, and ex- 
perimented until by dint of propping the 
bellows with her knees at the critical mo- 
ment, she was able to keep a fairly continu- 
ous accompaniment. After a little the violin 
joined in and carried the beautiful Largo to 
a triumphant close. 

**Well!l’’ sighed Violet, ‘‘your playing will 
cover a multitude of my sins. If you do as 
well to-night, Connie, nobody will notice any 
lack—at least I hope not. I’m a little afraid, 
however, that Green’s Corners will not whol- 
ly appreciate your program.”’ 

‘*T know,’’ Constance said, hastily, as she 
screwed up her face as wellas her E string, 
in her nervousness. ‘‘A little more trash 
would have made me more popular but I-- 
couldn’t. Well, it will probably be a failure, 
but at least I shall have made the venture.’’ 

‘*It will be a success, I feel sure. Cheer 
up, Connie. They will like your airs from 
‘Faust,’ and the Raff Cavatina, of which they 
probably have not yet had a surfeit. Now 
don’t think of it again until evening.’’ And 
Violet hurried her friend out into the bright 
September sunshine and into a gayer mood. 

Violet disappeared fora short time, after 
dinner, and returned with a satisfied aspect. 
**{| have draped the melodeon in green cam- 
bric,’’ she said sweetly. ‘‘Now my athletic 
accompaniment will be less apparent.”’ 

At seven o’clock the audience began to 
gather in the vestry, though the hour for the 
concert was set at eight. The heat of early 
September was somewhat tempered by a 
breeze, but the little room soon became ssti- 
fling. And still the people came! 

‘*My dear young ladies,’’ said Mr Lovell, 
looking into the small room where the girls 
sat feeling like martyrs awaiting execution, 
*‘if pumbers constitute success, if is already 
yours. We shall be obliged to adjourn to the 
church.’’ 

Constance gave Violet’s hand a violent 
squeeze. ‘‘Oh, those galleries!’’ she whis- 
pered, ina panic. ‘‘How can I bear to have 
them looking down on my head!’’ 

‘*There is nothing wrong with it, dear,’”’ 
whispered Violet, soothingly thinking how 
fair and sweet her friend was in her simple 
white gown with one white blossom in the 
soft coils of her hair. ‘*You will not think of 
it after you begin. Come Mr Lovell is beck- 
oning.’’ 

The tramp of many feet had been resound- 
ing on the stairs and when they followed the 
church was full. The melodeon, in its green 
ecambric trappings already awajted them. It 
was a dreadful ordeal to turn and face the 
many eyes, but after it was done, Constance 
breathed easier. As for Violet, she had for. 
gotten herself in the thought of her friend. 

A brief but charming introduction by the 
pastor, launched them on their program. 
First came a gay little Signe by Corelli, with 
the accomparrment indicated on the mando- 
lin. It put the audience into a good humor, 
as the amiable sea of faces testified, but no- 
body but the pastor dared applaud. 

‘Now the ‘ Traumeref Snadec. Schumann!”’”’ 
wuispered Violet. ‘If the instrument fails 
to work xeep right ou. I'll come m where I 
can.*’ 

With a full beisows the opening was allt 
that could be wished. The heautitul plain 
tive voice o the violin sung to the hearts of 
the audience, making the quick response that 
is always forthcoming when the ‘Traumerei 
calls. But, alas! One thing failed to respond 














as it should. The melodeon hada false and 
hollow heart and when under the charm of 
Constance’s playing Violet forgot to pump, 
the keys became mute. Never mind, Con- 
stance was outdoing herself and fear was for- 
gotten. Poor Violet pumped with vigor and 
came in on the finish. 

Nevertheless, Violet had been right when 
she warned Constance concerning her pro- 
gram. Her anxious eyes noted the growing 
uneasiness of the peopie and she made a quick 
resolve. 

**Connie,’’ she whispered just before their 
last number, ‘‘can’t you play that arrange- 
ment of St Patrick’s Day, without accompani- 
ment, instead?’’ 

**T don’t know. There are some bad places,’ 
Constance said, doubtfully, ‘*but I’ll try. 
Her cheeks were bright pink; she felt equal 
to anything. 

There came a display of violin technique, as 
brilliant and unexpected as lightning, drop- 
ping suddenly into the good old tune sung in 
lovely, lingering notes; to mount, again, in 
wild flashings then return to the haunting 
melody. Every face brightened. Everybody 
knew it but—the name had slipped from 
them. One irrepressible boy in the front row 
puckered his lips to whistle. As Constance 
bowed quietly the applause was surprising. A 
goud deacon rose in the middle of the church. 

“IT understand,’’ he said without preface, 
‘*that the vonng ladies will take nothin’ for 
the moosic they’ve given us this evenin’. 
I’m sure I, for one, am much obleeged. But 
I feel like payin’ a leetle suthin’ too. I’m 
just a-goin’ to put some money in my hat an’ 
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pass it ’round an’ we can use the proceeds for 
better church moosie. I reckon the little girl 
in green don’t think that instrument just the 
thing to go with our minister.’’ 

Mr Lovell turned a comical eye toward the 
girls and whispered to his wife, who convey- 
ed the tired musicians to the parsonage for the 
rest and refreshments they sorely needed. 
But, as they went, the hat circled merrily 
’round to the sound of dropping dimes and 
nickels. 

‘*One moment, friends,’’ said Mr Lovell, as 
the audience prepared for departure. ‘‘ Miss 
Drew is hoping to form a class in music here. 
If there are any who desire to take lessons 
please come to the parsonage to-morrow {fore- 
noon.’’ 

The girls slept late the next morning, for 
Mrs Lovell would not disturb them. When 
they descended the narrow stairs she met 
them with an odd expression on her face. 

‘There are five people here. who are in- 
quiring about lessons,’’ she whispered, with 
a backward glance at the parlor door. ‘‘ Four 
are in there and want to take lessons on—the 
mandolin !’? 

Violet stared wildly at her hostess. ‘‘The 
mandolin!’’ she gasped. 

It was too much for the other two. With 
handkerchiefs pressed to their lips they rash- 
ed upstairs, leaving Violet to face her call- 
ers. After a little pause she marched briskly 
into the parlor and closed the door. 

‘*What does the fifth one wish to play—the 
melodeon?’’ sighed Constance when she could 
recover her equanimity. 

**No, it is Deacon Barrows. He wishes his 
son to take lessons on the violin but he has 
another errand. He says ‘anybody who could 
play St Patrick’s Day like that would do first 
rate on church music,’ and has come to ask if 
for $75, you wouid feel that you could come 
down Sundays and lead the singing with your 
violin. You would be our guest, of course. 
I know it is not a large sum for such a ser- 
vice, my dear, bunt it is as much as Green’s 
Corners can do.’’ 

‘*I will be glad to come,”’ the girl said earn- 
estly. 

Somebody came rushing upstairs, but, after 
a brief pause, entered more derorously. Vio- 
let’s eyes danced thougn her face was de- 
mure. 

‘*Well!”’ 

‘*IT accepted them,’’ the girl said airily. 

“‘Accented them! Violet Tallman--what 
will your mother say!’’ 

**Oh, mamma will be nleased. She will be 
glad to have me do something useful. They 
are coming to town to me at fifty cents a les- 
son. Do you want another pupil, Constance?”’ 

‘*Surely,’’ the girl looked puzzled. 

‘*Then take me. Oh, don’t say anything 
yet. When I was tinkling and thrumming 
away last night trying to bear up your be1in- 
tiful tones, I felt I could never tonch my poor 
little instrument again. Of course they have 
their place—I feel differently this morning— 
but when those girls came to me I vowed I 
would teach them and earn my violin money 
myself. I would be more patient and _ per- 
sistent in consequence. You will take me, 
Connie?’’ 

Constance smiled hack at her—through 
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A Cheerful Light. 


AUNT JANE, 


enough in the country home. There is noth- 
ing that adds more t» the cheerfulness of a 
winter’s evening around the fireside than a 
bright genial light. It sheds its radiance into 
all the dark corners,and seems to warm up its 
inmates, and bid duilness depart. From an- 
other standpoint, a cheerful light is best. It 
injures our health to sit by an ill-kent lawp, 
both because of the odor and the unsteady, 
flickering blaze. 

It will repay a housekeeper ten-fold tou look 
after ber lamps herself and make it her care. 
The habit of waiting until night to filla 
lamp, and trim the wick, isa bad habit, but 
I’ve seen housekeeners adopt it, saying they 
were too busy to attend to it. A very excel- 
lent method is, to clean them every day, first 
thing after breakfast,and have a certain olace 
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for the lamp bath. Use hot water, and to 
remove the sticky, gumiy substance that col- 
lects, dissolve a tablespoonful of gold dust 
washing powder in the water, make a little 
soapy lather, then add the powder, and plunge 
the wick, burner, and all into the water, and 
leave it a few seconds then remove, and wipe 
dry with a soft cloth,then polish up tke chim- 
ney, and fill the bowl full of headlight oil. 
Always use the best, and never fill half full, 
iv will not burn bright unless full. Trim the 
wick evenly, and set away from the dust. A 
lamp cleaned this way, and filled fresh every 
morning, will be a joy inany household, will 


promote health and good feeling. 
a see 


Lying.—There are 869 different forms of ly- 
ing, but only one of them has been squarely 
forbidden, Thou shalt not hear false witness 
against thy neighbor.—[Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
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From 1 to 3 is a basket; from 4to5 is an- 
other basket; from 6 to 7 is still another name 
for a basket; from 8 to9 is alsoa name of a 
basket; from 10 to 11 is a basket; from 12 to 
13 18 another name fora basket; from 14 to 
16 is still another kind of basket, and from 2 
to 15 makes the eighth kind in the batch. 
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Virtue, like vice, must be delicate or it is 
nauseous. 








“WORKING WOMEN WHO SUFFER. 





Should Get Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—The Whole Truth can be Told 
to her Because she is a Woman. 





constantly troubled with 
cold hands and feet, was 
extremely nervous, could 
not sleep well, was trou- 
bled with frightened 
dreams, had heart trouble 
and a feeling as though 
my breath was going to 

stop, also had leucor- - 
rhea. I tried to get 
help but all remedies 
failed, until I wrote to 
you I eannot thank 
you enough for your 
kind advice, and I wish 
to tellevery one the great 
good your remedies have 
done me.—TAmmMA C. 
Hoover, Wolfsville, Md. 





pound atrial, for 1 knowit will cure.” 


seen and answered by women only. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for a quarter 
of a century has been helping women to be strong and well. 

The following statement from Miss Il. Patrrrson, of 2531 : 
Lawrence &., Philadelphia, Pa., should interest all working 
women who are troubled with female complaints: 

‘‘Dear Mrs. PrnkuAm:—I must write and tell what your medicine has done 
forme. I ama working girl and have to stay at my work allday. I suffered 
greatly with bearing-down pains and backache. I was advised by afriend to 
try your Vegetable Compound. I didso and can say positively Iam cured. I 
have recommended your medicine to all my lady friends, and would advise any 
of my sex suffering from female weakness to give Lydia E. Pinkham’s Com- 


The suffering and pain endured by some working women is almost past belief. 

Here is a letter from one of the multitude of women who have been restored 
to health and usefulness by Mrs. Pinkham’s advice and medicine: 

DEAR Mrs. PinkHAm:—I feel as though your advice had lifted me from the 
grave. I must have been very nearit. I suf- 
fered terribly at time of menstruation, was 
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Mrs. Pinkham invites all women troubled about their health to write to her 
at Lynn, Mass., and secure her advice free of all charge. All such letters are 


Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman’s IIIs 
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o Money in vance. 3 $2 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. jt oan 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B- 42, Chicago, Ills. 





















25 0 0 BICYCLES THAT'S TOO MANY 
1% different mukes, at prices which 
Wy ~Z f 3stock. Yow can make bfg money 
Mi" Ae 
Sdential offer to the old reliable Bicycle House. 


1 % We must close out our immense 
at will sell them mow to make room for 
helping us. Second hand wheels $5.00 

ea to $20. \ i 0 
Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 
ROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept . BF; CHICAGO, ILL, 





ON HAND, 
stock of 97 models, including nearly 
“A = 
.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to $35.00 
nation. Satisfaction quervaatess. Write for con- 
The above company are perfectly reliable.—Editor 








MAN 
WOMAN 
BOY, or 


ANY & 


even in leisure hours can engage in an honorable, 
pleasant, and profitable business which will bring 
in returns of 
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or more. The work we offer is canvassing for 


‘SWEETEST STORIES EVER TOLD” 


introduced by Bisnop Joun H. Vincent, D.D., 
Chanecilor of Chemie University. Itis a book 
of BIBLE STORIES such as a mother tells her 
children. The very name sells the book. Free 
particulars sent to all mentioning this paper- Write 
quick to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY (Agents’ Dept.) 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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New Things for Warm Weather, 


Blouse suits are to be worn as much by 
misses from 12 to 16 years as by their grown- 





up sisters and mothers this season., The model 
here pictured is a stylish little design of blue 
cloth, the blouse trimmed with black braid 
and the skirt cut bell shape. It requires 5 
yards of 36 inch wide material for a medium 
size pattern and it is cut in sizes from 12 to 
16 years. 

Shirt waists are the most useful and eco- 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


nomical articles in every young girl’s wara- 
robe for spring and summer. Our smart de- 
sign may be made up in woolen, silk or cot- 
ton goods and requires 1 yards of 36 inch 





wide material for a medium size pattern. It 
is cut in 7 sizes from 10 to 16 years. 

We are to have a wide variety in skirts this 
spring, but the popular model will fit closely 
about the hips and flare out at the bottom. 
Almost all the new skirts are trimmed with 
flounces, ruffles or rows of braid, the zigzag 
idea here illustrated being especially pretty. 





ad 
This seven-gored skirt requires for medium 
size 64 yards of 36 inch wide material, the 
length of the front being 42 inches and the 
width around the bottom 44 yards. Itis cut 
in sizes from 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 


Infant’s Silk Cap 


CLARIBEL, 





To be crocheted with white silk. 

Five rows of scallops are crocheted at the 
front of the cap. The first row on the edge 
extends around the neck, and also around the 
crown. 

Make a chain of ninety stitches. 

1st row—Miss four, one treble in 5th, one 
treble in each of next stitches of chain. 

2u row—Two ch, one treble on each treble 
of previous row, taking up both front and 
back loops. Work back and forth, repeating 
this 2d row until there are fifteen rows, 
counting the first row, break off silk. 

The crown: lst row—Fasten with a dcin 
the 27th stitch of the last row of the front just 
worked; one treble in each of next twenty- 
eight trebles, turn. 

2d row—Two ch, one treble on each treble 
of the preceding row. 

Repeat the 2d row ten times (twelve rows 
in all). This completes the crown; join it 
with adcto the remaining side stitches of 
the front. The bottom of the crown and the 
ends of the front should now bein a straight 
line. Work three rows of trebles across the 
bottom,and also one row along the front of the 
cap. 

The scallops: 1st row—Fasten with ado 
on first treble at the front edge of cap, seven 
















trebles on same treble as the dc, * miss two 
trebles, one d c in next, miss two, seven 
trebles on next, repeat from * ail around and 
break off silk. 

2d row—Fasten with a dc on first treble of 
second row, miss two, seven trebles in next *, 
miss two, one dec in next, miss two, seven 
trebles in next treble,repeat from * across the 
top of the cap, break off silk. 

3d row—Same as second row, only fasten 
in first row of the third row of trebles. 

4th and 5th rows—Like 3d except fasten on 
first treble of the 4th and Sth rows respective- 
ly. 

Work a row of scallops around the crown. 
Sew in a lining of white silk and add a bow 
of white satin ribbon on the top of cap, and 
at back of neck. Plait in narrow lace all 
around the inside of cap, and finish with rib- 
bon strings. 


Danger in Outing Flannel. 
AMELIA C. CLAY. 





Don’t use it, for it is dangerous to health 
and comfort. I feel sure that Mrs Elizabeth 
V. Wyatt, who recently told how to wash chil- 
dren’s nightdresses made of this material, is 
unaware of the fatal possibilities that lie in 
its use. It might become perfectly safe if it 
were to be made up wrong-side out, but the 
right side is covered with a nap that will burn 
like cotton batting. 

It is a very attractive material, comes in 
soft colors, and is warm and inexpensive. 
Ladies make of it dressing sacques and morn- 
ing wrappers for themselves and nightdresses 
for men and women and children. It seems to 
be ‘‘allthe rage.’’ 

I once made of it some very pretty figured 
curtains for my spare room. Going in one 
evening to strike a light a piece of the match 
flew against the curtains and as quick as a 
flash the fire ran up the nap of the curtains to 
the top of the room, smoking the wall and 
giving mea great scare. Recently our daily 
paper recorded two accidents from this very 
cause. Il hope men and women will not per- 
sist in making walking magazines of them- 
selves and especially of their helpless little 
ones. 





Narrow Spiderweb Lace. 
MRS W. 8S. SMITH 





Twenty-five chain. 

Ist row—D e¢, or double, in twentieth ch, 
repeat three times, two ch, fourd c in next 
fourcn, ch two, dc in 3d ch, repeat four 
times. 

21 row—Five ch, turn, make four holes, 
four d c in next hole, three ch, one treble ih 





center of two ch, three ch, fourd cin two on 
at end. 

3d row—Eight ch, turn, four dcin two of 
eight ch,three ch, threes con top of tr and 
ch each side, three ch, four d c in first four 
holes, make three holes. 

4th row—Five ch, make two holes, four ds 
in third hole, three ch, five s c in top of three 
sc and ch each side, three ch, four d c in two 
ch of eight ch at end. 

5th row—Five ch, fourdcin two of three 
ch, three s c in center of five s c, three ch, 
four d c in two of three ch, make three holes. 

6th row—Five ch, turn, make four holes, 
tour dcin two of three ch, ch three, one 
treble in center of three sc, three ch, fourd 
c in two of three ch. 

7th row—Five ch, turn, four d c in three ch, 
ch two, four d cin two ch ofch three, make 
five holes, repeat from beginning. 















Along the Pie Belt. 


Orange Pie: Squeeze the juice from 2 large 
oranges, grate the thin yellow, mix together 
and save out 1 tablespoonful. Beat together 4 
ib sugar and 3 1b butter; add yolks of 6 eggs 
beaten light and the orange juice. Stir in 
the whites of 4 eggs beaten to a froth and 
pour the mixture into pie plates, lined with 
puff paste. Bake ina quick oven and when 
done spread with a meringue made of the 2 
remaining egg whites, 2 tablespoons powdered 
sugar, a pinch of soda and the tablespoon of 
juice. Brown in oven. This will make two 
pies. 

Apple Cream Pie: One cup steamed apples, 
1 cup sweet cream ; sweeten to taste and flavor 
with cinnamon and lemon. Beat to a smooth 
cream, place in a rich crust and bake ina 
quick oven. Put the whites of 2 eggs and 1 
spoonful sugar, beaten to a stiff froth, on top 
with a wet knife; return to oven a few mo- 
ments until of arich brown color. 

Cranberry Pie: Liue a pie dish with plain 
pastry, then fill it with uncooked cranberries, 
add 1 cup molasses and 4 tahlespuvons sugar. 
Cover with an upper crust and bake in a quick 
oven for 30 minutes. 

Rice Pie: Boil 4cup rice until tender, after 
which add milk until itis a thin batter, the 
yolks of 4 eggs and 4 tablespoons sugar. Bake 
with one crust until brown and spread over 
the tup a frosting made by beating together 
the whites of 4 eggs, adding 6 tablespoons su- 
gar; flavor with lemon and put in the oven 
for 5 minutes. 

Plain Pie Pastry: Cut 1 cup shortening into 
3 cups flour; add 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
sugar and sufficient cold water to moisten. 
Turn out on the bvard and roll from 
you. Fold and roll three times and it 
is ready to use. It is much better if it stands 
on the ice over night.—[Mrs Rorer. 

Quick Mince Pie: Pare and chop 2 apples; 
add to them 2 broken crackers, 1 tablespoon 
vinegar and 1 tablespoon sherry, } cup sugar 
and 34 cup chopped raisins or clean currants. 
Add the grated rind of 1 lemon and 1 teaspoon 
orange juice. Fill this into a pie dish lined 
with plain paste; cover and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 30 minutes. 

Chocolate Pie: Take 14 coffee cups sugar, 1 
tablespoon butter, yolks of 3 eggs, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 2 coffee cups flour and i teaspoon soda. 
For the filling: Whites of 3 eggs, beaten stiff, 
then add 1} coffee cups sugar, 3 tablespoons 
grated chocolate, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Beat all 
together and spread between the cake, which 
has been baked in layers. 

——ES e 
Orange and Lemon Preserves, 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 








Orange.—Cut a small hole in the stalk end, 
scoop out all the pulp, and be very careful not 
to break the rind; hold each orange overa 
deep plate to save all the juice, and drop each 
one into cold water when finished. Put into 
enough water to cover them, a teaspoon of 
alum (pulverized), to every 2 qis. When the 
water boils, drain the oranges and drop them 
into it and let them simmer gently until clear 
and almost transparent. Drain, put into cold 
water and change the water three times in 12 
hours; drain, pour on boiling water to cover 
and gently simmer 1} hours, and drain. For 
each pound use a pound of sugar and a teacup 
of water. Make the syrup, put in the rinds 
and the juice which was saved, and simmer 
until clear and tender. Take them from the 
syrup, and let both stand twodays. Take four 
fresh oranges for each one used before, halve, 
extract the juice and put with it 1} 1bs sugar 
to each pint, and boil to a thick jelly, Put 
this jelly intothe oranges (fillthem full), and 
let cool. The next day put one in each glass 
and pour on the first syrup. This may seem a 
tedious process, but a connoisseur says there 
is no shorter method of preparing this most 
delicious of preserves. 

Lemon.—Pare off carefully the thin yellow 
skin, cut asmall hole in one end, scoop out 
the pulp, rub with salt, and as fast as fin- 
ished drop into clear, cold water, and let lie, 
kept under the water by a weight, five or six 
days, then boil them in weak salt and water 
15 minutes. Make a thin syrup with a pound 
of sugarto each quart of water; drain the 
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size for the toilet. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good 
as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE NOT, but‘ like all counterfeits, lack the 
peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


and insist upon getting it. 
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Divide a cake of Ivory Soap with 
a stout thread and you have two 
perfectly formed cakes of convenient 
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Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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RHEUMATISM 





sent free on mention of this publication. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Indiana. 




















Jemons and boil them in this five minutes, re- 
peat once in 24 hours for five or six days,then 
put them with the syrup and Jet them stand 
six weeks to become clear and plump, then 
take them from the syrup. Make a new syrup 
with just water enough to moisten sugar, put 
in the lemons and simmer slowly until clear. 
Put in glasses and tie up. 

The peel of the fresh oranges can be pre- 
pared to flavor fruit cake. Cut in thin strips 
and boil it, changing the water until no bitter 
taste remains. Drain thoroughly and putin 
a kettle on the back of the stove, adding a 
teacup of sugarto the rind of a dozen or- 
anges. Stir occasionally while the sugar slow- 
ly dissolves, and the peel becomes candied 
and dry. 


A Nice, Healthful Pickle. 
Cc. A. SHULL. 





Take several heads of cabbage, clean them 
up nicely and cut into quarters if they are 
small. Large heads should be cut into more 
pieces but always leave part of the heart to 
each piece so as to hold it together. 

Put them intoa kettle (granite-lined pre- 


ferred), anu boilin plenty of water to which 
has been added as much salt as is desired. It 
should be allowed to boil until it is about half 
done. Then take it off and remove the pieces 
earefnlly to drain and cool. 

It should then be placed in vinegar—some 
light-colored vinegar if it can be"had—to which 
has heen added sugar and pepper or any other 
spices which you may prefer. Place a plate or 
other object on it to keep it under tbe vin- 
egar, and in a few hours it will be ready for 
use. In serving cut into smaller pieces. 

The vinegar may be used several times if a 
little fresh is added each time. 

This pickle can be made very quickly, and 
is so cheap that anyone can have it, and it is 
so tender that no one need fear indigestion 
because of eating it. 





In a Sunday-school class of boys between 
the ages of 6 and 10, a question was asked as 
to how God punished Adam for disobeying 
him. There was silence for a moment or so, 
and then one bright boy said: ‘‘ Please, sir, 
God took away one of his ribs and gave him 
a wife.’’ 














ARE A FARMER’S 
DAUGHTERS, AND QUAKERS. 


THESE ‘‘SISTERS TWAIN’’ 





Some of New York’s “ Advantages,” 
SEA BREEZE. 





It is said after a person has lived here six 
months he will think it the ‘‘only place on 
earth.’’ I have been here only five, so must 
be excused for finding defects. At this date 
if seems to me about as dirty and unattractive 
a place as I bave seen in many a day. 

‘*Oh, but you have such advantages in New 
York,’’ so many say. Well what are they, 
pray? 

‘*Why, you can live so much 
one thing.’’ 

Yes, so you can—if you don’t care how you 
live. I know of a place where you can geta 
‘square meal and a bed for twocents.’’ What 
ean you ask cheaper than that? Here is the 
bill of fare: Pork and beans 2c, corned beef 
and cabbage 2c, coffee and bun 2c, ham and 
beans 2c, soup 2c, regular dinner 5c. Or you 
ean go to Sherry’s and get a salad for $1 and 
a cup of coffee for 25 cents. 

How about schovol advantages? There are 
only 2000 children unprovided for by the pub- 
lic schools, and if the teachers are all like the 
one whose room I visited I think the 2000 un- 
provided for have rather the best of it. She 
sat on the top of one of the seats and snapped 
and scolded at every trifle, quite regardiess of 
visitors, even. Also, itis no®an uncommon 
thing, as you may see by the daily papers, for 
pupils to go home in a condition requiring 
the services of a physician. 

But you think we at least bave a fine pub- 
lic library. Oh, no, we have not. There are 
some detached portions of what might make 
a fine library scattered about the city. Yes, 
we expect to have one some day. It is said 
to be ‘‘coming;’’ so is the millenium; and 
some people are questioning which is coming 
first. 

‘*Anyway, you have great shopping advan- 
tages,’’ exclaims some feminine voice. 

Well, yes—possibly. But, my lady, if you 
desire to take advautage of the ‘‘great spe- 
cial sales’’ you must not only be a very early 
bird but you must also be proficient in the 
art of pushing and using your elbows freely. 
Do not attempt to be dignified or you will 
lose both your temper and your bargain. Fur- 


cheaper for 


thermore, if you wish to buy more than one 
thing, go prepared to stay to lunch. If you 


intend making half a dozen purchases, take a 
chair along and teU your cook you will dine 
down town. If you are so reckless as to buy 
more than half a dozen articles, be sure to 
take your grip and leave word that you may 
return by the nextday, though it is uncer- 
tain. This subject of department stores and 
shopping in general in New York deserves 
special mention, but I have not roum for it 
this time. 

Yes, I admit one can have any kind of en- 
tertainment here—if you can pay for it. and 
some of it comes high. Of course the theaters 
are the most prominent, but really I shall be 
happy to know what ‘‘advantages’’ there are 
in attending the average theater this season. 
New Yorkers swallow greedily any kind of 
theatrical garbage if it is served to them on a 
gold plate. Give them good actors and fine 
stage effects, and never mind the play; the 
nastier the better. 


It is such plays that have 
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brought the disapproval of the church on the- 
ater-going in general. The theater might be 
a place of harmless and even elevating enter- 
tainment (bow seldom it is!) and at the 
same time be just as much of a financial suc- 
cess, for the falling off in attendance from 
among those who enjoy filth would be more 
than balanced by the attendance of the class 
of people who prefer something clean. What 
better proof is needed than the success of 
Maude Adams in The Little Minister? The 
play contains a plenty of humor, good stage 
effects and an opportunity for the best act- 
ing, and yet deals with no impurities or any 
of the unwholesomeness of life, and you go 
home without having to apologize to yourself 
for having been there. Keith’s vaudeville is 
undoubtedly the best of its kind on earth. It 
is seldom that anything really immoral finds 
its way there. Some people claim that the 
dancing 1s too much of an exhibit of anatomy 
and lingerie, but honestly, you can see quite 
as much any fine bicycling day on the boule- 
vard or drive. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Have a Girl.—I would like to know how 
many of the Tablers think they could enjoy 
the society of at least one-third of the people 
where Susan Nipper resides. Is it always best 
to think we cannot appreciate people whose 
occupation and location have obliged them to 
live away from the rush and roar of a large 
city or village? I admire the men or women 
who are at home in their homes, in their own 
homely manners, even though their guests are 
**polished.’’ Give me the people who are 
what they were brought up to be until their 
pusition has called for a change in their man- 
ners. Then in ashort time the person will 
take most of the ways of his assoriates,and do 
it unconsciously too. To those ladies who 
asked advice about help, I would say, have a 
girl, You know what the laws of nature 
are. Let us try to make our homes happy by 
being cheerful and happy. Lay by a penny 
each year, if we can without actual damage to 
our own health.—{ Not Handsome. 


Attacks on Vested Rights.—I suppose arti- 
cles like that of H. J. Kroelinger, in the Feb 
19 issue, on hired help, are entitled to a 
courteous hearing, but he is ‘‘ way off’? when 
he brings what he calls the moral sense into 
his argument. If A agrees to deliver goods or 
service to B and delivery and payment are 
made to the acceptance of both parties and the 
letter of agreement, the transaction is honest 
by every law of the business world. Churches 
and missionary societies solicit and receive 
money made in any such transaction, and 
urge their members to engage in business that 
is honest by this standard, that they may 
have clean money for their work. All at- 








A Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and 
Blader Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorDERs of the Kid- 
neys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rhew- 
matism, Gravel, Pain in 
the Back, Female Com- 
plaints, Urinary Dis- 
orders, Dropsy, etc. For 
these diseases a Positive 
Specific Cure is found in 
> anew botanical discovery, 

the wee Serta: ae 
Kava Survs, called by 
Urs. James Young, Kent, O. botanists, the piper methys- 
ticum, from the Gangesriver, East India. It has the 
extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 
days. It acts directly on the Kidneys and cures 
by draining out of the Blood the poisonous Uric 
Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause the dis- 
eased conditions. 

Rey. W. B Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., testifies 
in the Christian Advocate, that it completely cured him of 
Kidney and Bladder Disease of many years’ standing. 
Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in four 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kidney and 
Bladder disease of ten years’ standing. Many ladies, in- 
cluding Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, and Mrs. Alice 
Evans, of Baltimore, Md., testify to its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in Kidney and other disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will "recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Address, The 
Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 409 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Mention this paper. 
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WAR PICTURES 


IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 


Battleships MAINE and INDIANA 


(Latter cleared for action,) each 12x18, 


NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON 


All ine s of the line in action (12x36), Drawn from life by Reuter- 
i 


dahl. nest pictures ever publisned. 


New York Bombarded. 
ene Troops to the Front. 
Artillery in Action. 
Storming Morro Castle. 


All the above beautiful colored pictures will appear in Truta. 
$1.00 will bring Trutrn for 6 seontn, including ail the above, and 
following pictures on heavy plate paper for framing, will be given 
free asa premium, 

Battleship ‘Maine,’ 12x18. Patieship “Indi- 
ana,’’12x18. Storming Morro Castle. 


Address TRUTH, No. 259 4th Avenue, New York. 
ASTH MA Instant rellefand positive 
cure. Sample mailed free to any 
sufferer. F. G. KINSMAN, M. D., 
Box 756, Augusta, Maine. 
CANCER So: tts Home 
Book Mailed FRE 
MASON CO.,121B,W “48d 8t.,N. 


l A DIE My monthly regulator NEVER FAILS; trial 
box 10c. Mrs. B. Rowan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The American Agriculturist 


YEAR BOOK 


--AND-- 


ALMANAC 


FOR 1898. 
ee 


700 PACES, 
20,000 FACTS, 
2,000 TOPICS, 


. 
Unrivaled, Unequaled, 
Invaluable. 
An Encyclopedic Almanac, with a com- 
@ 





e028 
plete summary of information concerning 
matters Statistical, Official, Political, His- 
torical, Educational, Agricultural, Like- 
wise Religious Facts and general infor- 
mation for Office, Home and Farm. 


i 


HOW TO GET IT. 


We offer and will send this great book, which 
is the best and most tomprehensive work of the 
kind ever issued, to every subscriber to this 
journal for 1898, whose subscription is sent im- 
mediately, together with the subscription price of 
#1.00 per year. For three new subser ibers, 
at 81.0% each, we will allow you @ year’s sub- 
scription, and will send you a copy of the 
Almanac, free and postpaid. We will also senda 
copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Subscribe now, before this great offer is with- 
drawn, as we will be unable tofill any orders after 
our present edition, which is going rapidly, is ex- 
hausted. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORE, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Publishers. 
an coal 
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tempts to bring into the discussion ot purely 
business questions arguments based on the 
‘‘moral sense’’ and the ‘‘brotherhood of 
man’’ and absurd dictionary definitions of 
profit, are in effect direct attacks on the vast 
business interests of the whole industrial 
world, and through them on the religious and 
benevolent organizations that depend on 
them for support. Much talk of this kind is 
well meant but it tends unmistakably and un- 
avoidably, toward rank socialism. Let relig- 
ion and worality have full scope in their 
proper sphere, but we should beware of at- 
tacks under any guise on the vested property 
rights, held by our laws and traditions sacred 
as. life itself.—|O. J. Gibbons. 


The Servant Girl Question must be com- 
mented on occasionally,and is it not true our 
own experiences are the sume as we think our 
neighbors’ are with their hired girls? Thenif 
we have employed men we find one excelling 
in one kind of work and another in some oth- 
er kind. It is not always easy to find help 
that will be truthful, or that are not wasteful. 
Much of the hired help,if they are treated like 
the family, will repeat what they hear in such 
a way that it makes no end of trouble for the 
employer. I have no idea that on the other 
hand it is always pleasant for the hired girl 
or hired man. So the best way is to bear and 
forbear and make the best of things. I won- 
der why the Tablers never hint about neigh- 
bors who wind anyon else's business but 
their own, who repeat so many things which 
finally become a scandal, or condemn the 
common practice of making trouble between 
stepmothers and their children, or trying to 
induce children who have found homes in 
families to rebel and become discontented in 
their adopted home. If the law of love pre- 
vailed how different everything would be. It 
may not be hard to love our enemies, while 
their action is|condemned. Who of us likea 
talebearer or one who revealeth secrets. Sure- 
ly they should be a community unto them- 
selves.—{ Aunt Tabitha. 





The Smikes.—The picture of Johnny receiv- 
ing the assistance of ma, pa and grandpa, set 
me thinking, and I’d like to ask the Tablers 
the question, Are we (the American people) 
educating [the head at the expense of the 
heart? As an example: Two sons of plain 
honest country people. Oneis (according to 
the judgment ot parents and friends) consid- 
ered smart and every effort is put forth to ed- 
ucate him, as his natural ability seems to de- 
mand that effort. The other son, falling in 
with that idea, strives with all his power to 
do all the drudgery of the farm that the smart 
one gets out of by being of an ‘intellectual 
turn of mind.’’ After his parents get old and 
the farm mortgage presses heavily, he only 
works the harder that his brother may be ed- 
ucated. On the other hand the educated 
brother goes into business which calls for all 
he can earn, and in order that he prosecute 
his business according to his educated ideas, 
he has no time to think more than a few pass- 
ing thoughts of his former home and friends 
in it,and puts off going to visit them untila 
more convenient time in his business, which 
same never comes until too late. ,To return to 
the home, we see the son,who remained there, 
busy with loving care, rendering the last days 
of his parents cheerful and happy, the mort- 
gage gone, and sweet contentment on their 
countenances. Which is best? Where would 
Smike have been if Nichvlas Nickleby had 
spent all his soul in gaining an education? 
Please do not think I would undervalue a 
good education.—[{Another One. 





Nothing Like Management.—L. S. H., I 
too think it is time to give the head of the 
family a little sympathy. How often they 
have to scheme and study where the next sup- 
ply isto come from. But very seldom do 
they complain, or that is my experience. I 
too like to do my own work. I have a large 
family, and have tried hired help till I am 
convinced that I can do better by myself. 
Then what I do I know thatit is just as I 
want it. I find most girls very expensive, 
one extra to board and bed, besides the wages. 
I can take that same amount and get more 
real help out of 1t by hiring washing and iron- 
ing done away trom home; then all the an- 
noyance of wash day is done away with. The 
same is true of many other things. There is 
nothing like management to keep one’s work 
going and not find it hard either. I never 
work after supper dishes are put away and the 
little children put to bed. That has been my 
time, ever since I commenced housekeeping 
16 years ago,for reading or music.—/[ Hermoin. 


Not an Average Sample.—I recently saw in 


this journal an article by Experienced that I 
felt like replying to. Let me say to my friend 





MOTHERS 


ome 


the ‘‘hired man,’’ thas what he describes 
sbould not be judged as an average sample of 
what a hired man has to go through. Fora 
period of several years I filled the piace ofa 
hired hand, ane know by experience that (in 
this part of the county, at least) there are few 
such places. He must live in a very wicked 
and greedy community, and I would advise 
him to leave it at once.—[Francis La 
Hardiesse. 


Error in Skirt Pattern.—My attention has 
just been called to an error in the directions 
for a crocheted skirt published in your issue 
of Feb 19. In the last sentence the 54 skeins 
of red Germantown should have been left out, 
as there were only 4skeins of gray German- 
town and 14 skeins of blue used for the skirt. 
[Mrs N. A. Adriance. 


A Charmed Cat.—We were sitting on the 
front step just at dusk one summer evening 
and saw the family cat acting very strangely 
out near the road. After watching a few min- 
utes, we started to investigate, and found a 
snake curled up on a big flat stone, with all 
his attention fixed on a toad which sat mo- 
tionless a little way from him. We pushed the 
toad and tried to have him hop away but he 
seemed to be in astupor and wuuldn’t go,even 
after the snake was killed, for a long time, 
but finally he seemed to regain his strength 
in a measure and hopped away. If he was not 
charmed, what was the matter with him? 
[Reffa W. 

Klondike Boot-Jack. —The young man in our 
family names that nameless bedquilt pattern 
in a recent issue, the Klondike Boot-Jack. 
He says it will accommodate four men at once 
if they are thin enough, and likely they will 








The mystery 


be by spring.—[N. A. 
af life and 
eath has puz- 


Haan 
=zled many a 


=) wise man. The 
alchemists of 
old searched in 
vain for some 
combination of 
drugs that 
would prolong 
life indefinite- 
ly. Common 
sense, chemis- 
try and medical 
acience have 
combined in 

: this age to 
show man the way to a long and healthy 
life. 

Common sense teaches that a man should 
not over-work or over-worry; that he should 
take ample time for his meals, for resting 
and for recreation and sleep; that he should 
not neglect the little ills of life, because 
they are the precursors of serious and fatal 
maladies. Chemistry has enabled men to 
make combinations of drugs that were im- 
possible in the days of the alchemists. 
Medical science has taught when, how and 
why these combinations of drugs should 
be used. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the most valuable of all health- 
restoring medicines, arid the most effective. 
Its first work is upon the fountain-head of 
life—the stomach. A man who has a weak 
and impaired stomach and who does not 
properly digest his food will soon find that 
his blood has become weak and impover- 
ished, and that his whole body is improp- 
erly and insufficiently nourished. This 
medicine makes the stomach strong, facil- 
itates the flow of digestive juices, restores 
the lost appetite, makes assimilation per- 
fect, invigorates the liver and purifies and 
enriches the blood. It is the great blood- 
maker, flesh-builder and nerve tonic. It 
makes men strong in body, active in mind 
and cool in judgment. 

It does not make flabby fat, but solid, 
muscular flesh, nerve force and vital en- 
ergy. All medicine dealers sell it. 

J. W. Jordan, Esq., of Corbin, Whitley Co., 
Ky.. writes: ‘About twoand a half years ago 
I was taken with severe pains in the chest, be- 
gan to spit up blood, was troubled with night- 
sweats and was so short winded that I could 
hardly walk half a mile. Tried wr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery and have improved 
both in strength and weight.”’ 

The medicine dealer who urges some 
substitute is thinking of the larger profit 
he’ll make and not of your best good. 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr.W. 8S. RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 














BED WETTIN CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,Iil 
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Following are some of the best books 
upon the subjects indicated. These and 
many others are more fully described in 
our free illustrated catalogue. 
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A B Cin Cheese Making. 


By J. H. Monrap. Ashort manual fo1 farm 
cheese makers in Cheddar, French cream 
cheese, Neufchatel and skimmilk cheese. The 
second edition is written especially for the 
thousands of farmers’ wives and daughters 
who cannot attend a dairy school, but who 
are eagerly wishing to make palatable and 
nutritious cheese for the home table and for 
the village market. It is certainly one of the 
best books published on home cheese making. 
68 pp., 8vo., illustrated, paper, 50 


The American Standard of Perfection. 

The recognized standard work on poultry in 
this country, adopted by the American poul- 
try association. It contains a complete de- 
scription of all the recognized varieties of 
fowls, including turkeys, ducks and geese; 
gives instructions to judges; glossary of tech- 
nical terms and nomenclature. It contains 278 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, embellished 
with title in gold on front cover. 1.00 


Turkeys and How to Grow Them. 


Edited by HERBERT Myrick. A treatise 
on the natural history and origin of the name of 
turkeys; the various breeds, the best methods 
to insure success in the business of turkey 
growing. With essays from practical turkey 
growers in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Copiously illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. 1.00 


The Dairy Calf. 


Breeding and Raising. By L. S. Harpin. 
A careful and minute deseription of the cor- 
rect system for raising dairy calves. The whole 
work is characterized by the never-failing cur- 
rent of sound common sense. 12mo., paper. 
Price, postpaid, 25 


Stewart’s Shepherd Manual. 


By Henry STEWART. A valuable practical 
treatise on the sheep for American farmers and 
sheep growers. It isso plain that a farmer or 
a farmer’s son, who has never kept a sheep, 
may learn from its pages how to manage a 
flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
even the experienced shepherd may gather 
mang suggestions from it. The results of per- 
sonal experience of some years with the char- 
acters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
and the sheep a. capabilities of many 

ortions of our extensive territory and that of 
Janada—and the careful study of the diseases 
to which our sheep are chiefly subject, with 
those by which they may eventually be afflicted 
through unforeseen accidents—as well as the 
methods of management called for under our 
circumstances, are here gathered. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


American Dairying. 


By H. B. GuRLER. A practical treatise on 
dairy farming and the management of cream- 
eries. The book is in two parts. Ion ene 
dairying, II on creamery management. In part 
I, the herd, feed, management, milking, ripen- 
ing, salting, working and marketing are con- 
sidered. In part II, the creamery management 
patrons and more modern dairy machines an 
appliances are discussed. Illustrated. — 
12mo. ¢ 


{ FREE CATALOGUE ji sted Soca. 


0Q 
logue of rural books for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, (sardeners, Housekeepers, Flor- 
ists, Fruit Growers, Architects, Artisans, 
and Sportsmen will be sent free to all H 


applying. Address .. .. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place Marquette Bidg. 
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Would it take to work 20 acres of corn in a day? 
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cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator. 


saving farm implement of the century. 


“The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to per- 
fection. I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. 
I raised six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it 
saved me more than its cost in the cultivation of this crop alone. Two 
of my neighbors, to whom I loaned mine, have asked me to order 

weeders for them. I am sure 1 can sell a good many ofthem. J 
did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, and my neigh- 
bors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my 
corn fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest: and most ex- 
pensive part of cultivation.’ E. S. CORSE. 
West NORTHFIELD, MASs., Jan. 11,'98. 
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How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy and a horse can weed. and 


to the farmers. 


advantage without one." 





D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box 808 » YORK, PA. 
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The’ greatest labor—time—money 


“I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send 
This year 1 cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, 
peanuts, soja beansand black peas. I went over this whole trop every 
four days, thereby nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that 
were continually starting, and keeping the crop in excellent growing 
condition all the time. ‘On my peanut crop alone it saved its cost in 
labor. The Success Weeder and Cultivator is a labor saver and a yield 
increaser: It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in clover seed. I 
find many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to the best 
A. F. MATHEWS. 
WAVERLY, VA., 1898, 


HALLOCK’S SUCCESS 
ant-olg WEEDER and CULTIVATOR 


weeder made with flat teeth—twice us flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. 
Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. 


@@e THE FIRST ORDER FROM YOUR TOWN WILL SECURE SPECIAL PRICE AND AGENCY. 


Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. 
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EASY TO LOAD 
MADE TO LAST ALWAYS. 


\ A Good Savings Bank | 


That Pays 500 Per Cent Interest. 


A setof Low Steet Wheels with Wide 
Tires,or the Electric Hand mM, 


Wagon with Low Wheels w 
Save & times their cost in one year. 


and durable enough tolast. OUR S 


WE CAN FURNISH THEM 


‘yz to fit any old ornew wagon, can give you any size of wheel and any width tire desired. 


THEY ARE THE BEST WHEELS MADE. 
No tires to become loose and reset; no wood spokes and felloes to dry 
out or rot; no chancetoshake oose; impervious to either heat or cold 


~~ Write for our new book “FARM SAVINGS.” It will prove 
ourassertions. The book, together with our illustrated 
catalogue IS SENT FREE upon application. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


a vt me illinois. 
NN 
Wi) 





Thats what our Low 
Steel Wheels with 
Wide Tires are. i 

Our Electric Handy Wagon is low enough to be easy to load; strong enough to 


stand up under any load that any two VEEL can pull; neat enough to attract every eye 
EEL WH. have Staggered Oval Spokes, ; 


Ride or walk. A Spring Tooth Harrow 





cular and 
price. 


ROSS BROTHERS, Worcester, Mass. 


THE YANKEE SPRING TOOTH HARROW 


20-inch whee' 


that you can ride on. Nothing like it. ——— on , 
stones, sand, 

THE BEST ng Draft. saps OF 
YET Send jam. 
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Easy i. Farmer 





to do good work and 
lots of it, if he has 
a Hench & 
Dromgold —¢ 
riding or ey 
walking — 


SPRING ~ <= 
HARROW 


TOOTH 
Write for our new illustrated catalog and find 
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FIELD AND HOG FENCE. 


with or without lower cable barbed. 
are cables, not eff 
Lawn and M.M.S, Poultry "rence. Steel Gates, Posts, etc, 


UNION FENCE CO, DeKalb, Ill, 





FRENCH BUHR 


STONES ° oe | been 


for 
years and years 4 5 floar 
mills, and don’t i 
stand to reason that 
they are the best for 
such hard work as 


feed and meal grind- 
ing? We make the 
largest and finest 


Warranted 
NCH BUHR MILLS 


nonhhte for farm and custom grind 


All horizontal lines 


y_ heat and cold. Steel Picket on mills sent free. 


or Bubr System. 





We build Flour Mille Roller 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 90 Day St., Indianapolis,Ind. 





Out all about the best harrows, cultivators, corn 
planters, grain drills, etc. Mailed free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 
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You may 
need a new 
one this 
Spring. 

Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 
Use Sykes “Old Style” 
acaaitth oon. IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put om and is longlived and 
han fing suarkpena’s fire it, hail can’t break 
itand the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years a ro goon ikon Send for catalogue and price 
Sykes Iron and ‘oofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, ttl 


How’s Your 
Roof 7 














